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Some of the things this Mo. * ¢ 
SUPER BOOK tells you about Schweich 


' —and for only 25c SOCIAL 


If you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 








School activities 1. 


Keeping up one’s appearance J. Groce 





It’s for boys and girls alike—seniors, 






juniors, sophomores, freshmen, Doing well in athletic events SENIOR | 






sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, Handling brothers and sisters ing scho 
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Manners in a cafeteria English E 


too! It gives straight inside tips 

on personality and popularity 
. . the KNOW HOW in 

social matters, school activi- 






What to wear where © comer 












Being popular at dances choo! ys 






ties, personal appearance, 







, ' How to converse successfull 
and other subjects of major d 






, . Making friends 
interest and importance. aking trien 220 Eos 
Duties of host, hostess, guests 


The Title: “Hi There, High Invitations and introductions 


School!” — 48 pages full of 
mirth and good: sense, 
hilariously illustrated. 






Table manners 
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Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. **Young 
1 enclose $ C Cash [1] Check [Money **Sharp 
Order for which please send me .. ... copies “How's 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ engl 
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VOLUME 50 + NUMBER 12 - APRIL 21, 1947 
Work with Others 
Marks of Maturity: 4 


ROBINSON CRUSOE had to have plenty of stick-to-it-iveness. 

He had an independent mind, and made his own decisions. No 
doubt he was reliable, too, for at least his man Friday could depend 
on him. And it is another good sign of maturity that we do our jobs 
just as thoroughly and responsibly when we are all alone as when 
we are under the eyes of our friends or supervisors. 

But most of us will never be called upon to live on a desert 
island. For better or worse, we are social creatures. We live, work, 
and play in groups—from our families and childhood gangs to 
the great organizations of industry and government that make up a 
modern civilized society. People are all around us, like the air we 
breathe. So it is tremendously important that we learn how to get 
along with all kinds of people. 

COOPERATION — the ability to work in harness with. others — 
is the fourth mark of maturity that the psychiatrists have set up for 
us. A mature person knows how to be an effective member of an 
organization. He is a team-worker, not a lone wolf. 

Most organizations consist of many members who contribute 
their share to its duties and have a right to’a voice in determining 
its objectives. Free speech means that no one person can impose 
his will on others. He must learn the art of compromise. He may 
be able to persuade the group to accept some of his pet desires, but 
he will have to give in on others. 

A mature person is flexible. He adapts himself to other people’s 
interests and personalities. He considers the time and the circum- 


~ stances, and is willing to settle for the best it is possible to accomplish 


at any stage of the game. If he can’t get the group to play it his 
way, he doesn’t fly into a tantrum, pick up his marbles, and go home. 

Legislatures, from Congress down to your G.O., have to work 
through a committee system to handle special tasks. If you learn 
how to cooperate with others in small committees, you will be ready 
for the larger tasks of leadership in adult life. 


For all large organizations have to develop a line of authority. 
They are built like a pyramid, with the general membership at the 
base, smaller boards of trusted officers for framing policies, and 
elected or appointed executives at the top. Sometimes they degen- 
erate into dictatorships, which want only servile followers. But in 
the most democratic organizations, a mature member accepts 
cheerfully the authority of those who are chosen over him, and has 
confidence in their judgment and direction. They have usually won 
their jobs by superior knowledge and skill. 


John Quincy Adams had a distinguished career as the son of 
one President, a diplomat, U. S. Senator, Secretary of State, and 
President. After his defeat by Jackson in 1828 he might have retired 
with honor. Instead, he ran for the House of Representatives, which 
many thought was a demotion. For 17 years he served patiently and 
helpfully in Congress. A big man does not have to be top dog to 
prove his ability to cooperate for a common cause. 

Can you work smoothly with others in a team? Are you just 
another grandstand player, or are you willing to run interference 
and break holes in the line, as well as carry the ball? 


Next week: “Put Yourself in His Place” 


OUR FRONT COVER: The Union of South and wild life, violent history, fabulous 
Africa is one of the most important but minercl wealth, ond skyscraper cities ore 
least known dominions of the British Com- mirrored in our pictorial map. 

monwealth of Nations. Spectacular scenery Or-wn by Evo Mizerek and Charles Beck 








Something You Don’t Want to Miss 


And you won’t with a Winchester Model: 
69. You and a Model 69 rifle are friends 
of farmer and sportsman when you go crow 
hunting. These quick and cunning gang- 
sters-in-feathers will try to out-smart you 
—but your Model 69 has the range and 
accuracy to reach out and hit hard. 


See your dealer about the Winchester 
Model 69. It shoots 22 Short, Longand Long 
Rifle Rim Fire Cartridges, interchangeably. 
It has the famous smooth, fast Winchester 
bolt action that gives you six quick shots— 
or eleven with the larger magazine attached. 
The Model 69 is light enough to be a 
superior hunting arm, heavy enough for 
good target shooting. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 





P. S. TAKE ALONG A WINCHESTER 
22 ON YOUR NEXT FISHING TRIP. 
You’ll find it lots of fun for “‘plink- 
ing’’...or hunting pests and small 
game in season. Write Desk 58-A for 
new folder showing 10 Models of 
Winchester Sporting and Target Rifles. 


WINCHESTER 


ARMS & AMMUNITION MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
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p% Say What 
coy / You Please 


- « e and that’s what we mean! 
letters column, a regular feature of 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is oy 
to opinion on any subject and criticisy 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Othe 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Si, 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


When I turned to page 4 in the Mar 
17 issue, an unusual title caught my 
eye. After reading “Try on My Shoes, 
I realized that this editorial was very 
important. People too often misinterpret 
other people’s feelings. If there werd 
more people like “Try-on-my-shoes 
Jackson,” countries — as well as peop 
—would understand each other, a 
lasting peace could be attained. 

Ferne Streit 
Eastern District High Schod 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * & 

Have the recordings of Five O’Cloc 
Shadow and Sympathy by Elliot Law 
rence ever been reviewed in Sharps a 
Flats? If so, what was their rating? 

Pat Aregoni 
Stambaugh High Schod 
Caspian, Michigan 


Our Sharps and Flats Editor hasn’ 
heard Five O’Clock Shadow, but see thi 
week’s column for a review of Law 
rence’s Sympathy. (Hope our verdic 
doesn’t mess up any bets you may hav 
with your chums on the platter’s merit.) 

. =. 2 

I certainly do like your Boy dates 
Girl articles. Your stories are superior 
and so is Young Voices (in the Com 
bination Edition). Your Laughs aré 
always up to date. In fact, you hav 
an all around good magazine. Woul 
it be possible to have a page for studen 
photography similar to Young Voices 

Margaret Meredith 
Highland Park High School 
Dallas, Texas 


Last fall the Editors announced that 
they would like to print good sampl 
of student photography. They offer 
to print the best photograph submitt 
each month. But only a few snapshots 
have come in. Two were printed in our 
Jan. 6 issue. If enough photos were 
submitted, we would like to make the 
photography column a regular feature. 
If you have some good snaps gathering 
dust, mail them to: Photo Featu 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 Ea 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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ALF-WAY across the globe from the United States of 

America is another U. S. A.—the Union of South 
Africa, Straddling the southernmost tip of the African cén- 
tinent, the U. of S. A. covers an area about one-sixth that 
of the U, S. of A. (472,550 square miles) and has a popula- 
tion (estimated, 1945) of 11,248,000. 

The Union of South Africa is one of the five self-govern- 
ing dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations. For 
the last few weeks, it has been entertaining important “com- 
pany.” The honored guests who have been receiving a really 
“royal welcome” are none other than Their Majesties, King 
George VI, Queen Elizabeth, and their two daughters, the 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. They.arrived in 
Capetown on February 17 aboard Britain’s newest and big- 
gest battleship, the 42,500-ton Vanguard. They have just 
completed an eight-week, 5,000-mile tour of South Africa. 

King George addressed the South African Parliament in 
Capetown on February 21. He was the first British monarch 
ever to open Parliament in a Dominion. In preparation for 
the trip, the First Family of Britain had been boning up on 
the history and geography of South Africa and on the 
Afrikaans language. They had all learned to say, Hoe gaan 
dit? - “How do you do?” But the King amazed everybody 
at the opening of Parliament, when he spoke for six minutes, 
first in English, then in Afrikaans. 


The Royal Tour 


The hosts really put themselves out for the visitors from 
Buckingham Palace. There were countless official receptions, 
military reviews, garden parties. A luxurious 14-car white 
train carried their majesties over thousands of miles of their 
exotic Dominion as far as Victoria Falls. 

The numerous colored population put out its own wel- 
come mat for the King. At Eshowe, former capital of Zulu- 
land, over 5,000 booming Zulu warriors, with spears and in 
full regalia, staged a war dance for the royal tourists. 

What kind of land did the Royal Family visit? The Union 
consists of four principal provinces: the Cape of Good Hope 
(by far the largest) in the south; the Orange Free State and 


Sesbes from Union of South Africa Government Information Office 
Johannesburg, 60 years ago a frontier mine camp, is 
today one of the world’s most spectacular cities. 








SOUTH 
AFRICA; 


Its Resources 
People, History 
and Government 













. .. Land of the Springbok 


Se 


Transvaal in the north; and Natal in the southeast. In its 
physical appearance, the country is like an inverted saucer. 
Mountains edge the great central plateau which extends in 
all directions, to fall sharply to narrow coastal plains on the 
fringe of the sea. Parts of the interior are covered by large 
stretches of wasteland — barren, treeless, and waterless. But 
to the north, in Transvaal and Orange, there is a high grassy 
plain — the veldt — suitable for most varieties of farming. 

Wheat is grown in the Cape province, but not enough to 
feed all South Africa. The province of Natal produces an 
abundance of fruits and sugar cane. 

To the northeast, in the Transvaal veldt, bush country 
prevails. Here is located the famous Kruger National Park, 
8,000 square miles in area, which harbors a large variety of 
wild animals, from lions and elephants to springboks (the 
graceful national symbol). 

South Africa is a subtropical land, lying in the southern 
temperate zone. The average annual temperature for the 
whole country is under sixty degrees. There are heavy 
winter frosts on the high-lying plateaus, but snow is virtually 
unknown in the rest of the country. Parts of the southwest 
desert are almost as hot as the Sahara, while the climate in 
Natal is not unlike that of central California. Rainfall is gen- 
erally light, except in Natal. 

Who inhabits this land of sunshine? Of the total popula- 
tion of 11,248,000, only about 21 per cent is white. The 
rest consists of Bantu Negroes (over 7,000,000 or 70 per 
cent of the population); Asiatics (mostly East Indians), 
about two per cent; and the so-called “Coloreds” (i.e, mixed 
races), seven per cent. The small white population dominates 
the country and has denied equal rights to the Negro natives. 
This has led to bitter racial strife. (See pages 8-9). 
Education is compulsory for white children between the 





ages of seven and 16, There are more schools for Negroes 
than for whites, but not proportionately. The Dominion has 
ten universities and colleges — about 11,000 students in all. 

How do the people of South Africa earn their living? It is 
truly a land of gold and diamonds. Nearly 35 per cent of the 
world’s supply of gold originates there; and a still higher 
percentage of its diamonds. 

The gold industry provides work for over 360,000 persons, 
a large percentage of the entire employed population. Next 
to gold mining comes the diamond industry, with an annual 
production of $8,000,000, or 75 per cent.of he total world 
output. The Union is also an important producer of coal, 
copper, tin, platinum, chrome, and tungsten. 

The people of South Africa, in addition to working under- 
ground, also work on the land. There ar. more than 100,000 
farms growing maize, wheat, barley, oats, tobacco, and sugar 
cane. Stock farming is particularly important — large cattle 
And sheep ranches dot the countryside. 

Industry had rapidly expanded under the impetus of the 
war. According to the latest figures, there are nearly 10,000 
factories, employing over 400,000 workers. 

How is South Africa governed? It is a sovereign Dominion 
of the British Commonwealth. It was declared to be such by 
an Act of the British Parliament passed in 1909. As a domin- 
ion, the Union enjoys complete independence of Britain and 





hapeeuion Rhodes Secenedtall at Cape Town commemo- 
rates Britain’s great “empire-builder,” Cecil Rhodes. 
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tains of Natal, 


The “Valley of a Thousand Hills” in Drakensburg Moun- 
exotic garden spot of the Union. 








Boer Savane on Transvaal Veldt still drive scm 
wagons and teams of oxen as in days of Great Trek. 


is tied to that country only by its allegiance to the king. 

The legislative power is vested in the Parliament of the 
Union. It is composed of a Senate of 44 members elected 
for ten years, and a House of Assembly of 153 members 
elected for five years. All legislators must be Union citizens 
of European descent, and the right to vote is limited to 
whites. Each of the four provinces is governed by an elected 
Provincial Council. 

There is also a Governor-General of the Dominion. He is 
appointed by the British Crown after consultation with the 
Union government. But he is merely a figurehead. 

The real political head of the country is the Prime Min- 
ister. He is chosen by the majority party in Parliament. This 
CaBinet system is similar to that of Britain. 

Oddly enough, the Union of South Africa has two capitals 
a thousand miles apart. Pretoria is the “administrative capi- 
tal” — the seat of government; and Capetown is the “legisla- 
tive capital” — the seat of Parliament. To make it more com- 
plicated, the Supreme Court sits in Bloemfontein. 

There are two official languages in the Dominion — 
Afrikaans (a 17th century Dutch tongue) and English. 
About two-thirds of the people understand both languages. 
Of the white population, 54 per cent are Boers — of mixed 
Dutch and French Huguenot stocks; 34 per cent British; and 
the remainder of various origins. 

What is the country’s history? In 1488, four years before 
Columbus sighted the New World, the Portuguese explorer, 
Bartholomew Diaz, discovered the Cape of Good Hope. 
More than a century-and-a-half elapsed before the founding 
of the first white settlement. Dutch sailors, shipwrecked in 





Britain’s Royal Family relax on recent tour. King George 
camera. 


is curious about Prime Minister Smuts’ 
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Government Buildings at Pretoria, administrative 
seat of the Union, reached by flower-covered terrace. 


Table Bay, near the Cape, in 1648, spent several months 
there. Upon their return to Holland, they gave such a glow- 
ing report that in 1652, the Dutch East India Company 
established a permanent settlement at the Cape. More Dutch 
colonists arrived and in 1688 they were joined by a large 
number of French Huguenot families. 

During the Napoleonic wars, Britain and Holland found 
themselves in opposite camps. In 1795 a British fleet sailed 
into Table Bay and seized the Cape Colony. It was later 
returned to the Dutch but recaptured by the British in 1806. 
Finally, in 1814, the Cape Colony was ceded by Holland to 
the British for $27,000,000. 

The Dutch settlers known as Boers (Dutch for “farmers”) 
were unwilling to submit to British rule. Some 7,000 of 
them in 1836 began the “Great Trek” which took them — 
mostly by ox cart — from the Cape Colony into the great 
plains beyond the Orange River. This forms a great and 
romantic chapter in South African history. It opened up the 
interior of the country for white colonization. Many of these 
pioneers lost their lives in warfare with hostile native tribes. 
But eventually they succeeded in setting up their own Dutch 
republics of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, which 
were recognized by the British. 

The development of South Africa took a dramatic turn 
with the discovery of the world’s largest deposits of gold 
and diamonds in the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
during the second half of the 19th century. There was.a wild 
rush to these.regions by fortune-seekers from all parts of the 
globe. The discoveries also brought two conflicting interests: 
Cecil Rhodes and the “Empire-Builders” who wanted to gain 
control of all of South Africa for the British Crown, and the 
Boers under the leadership of “Oom Paul” Kruger, who 
sought to retain their independence. 

The Anglo-Boer War broke out in 1899 and lasted tor 
three bloody years. The British won finally by superior 
power. By the Treaty of Vereeniging, on May 31, 1902, the 
Boers were compelled to renounce the independence of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 

Then, in 1909, the British Parliament passed an act 
uniting the four provinces to form the “Union of South Af- 
rica” as one of the dominions of the British Empire. The Act 
brought about an amazing political development. Since the 
Boers outnumbered the British settlers they gained control 
of the government. Thus the British, who conquered the 
country by force, lost it by democratic processes. 

During the First World War, the Union of South Africa 
fought on the side of the Allies, but a large section of the 
population was still strongly anti-British. In the 1920s a 
domestic political struggle developed between two leaders, 

















































Zebras and hartebeests guzzle at waterhole in Kruger 


Mountains of “tailings” (waste from gold mines) cover 
huge areas on the “Witwatersrand” in Transvaal. 


James B. M. Hertzog and Jan C. Smuts, both former Boer 
generals. General Hertzog, as head of the Nationalist Party, 
favored an independent republic, while General Smuts 
advocated close cooperation with Britain. 

When World War II broke out in 1939, Premier Hertzog 
urged Parliament to approve a policy of neutrality. This was 
opposed by General Smuts and his followers. By a narrow 
vote of 80 to 67, Smuts won, and the Union joined the war 
at Britain’s side. 

In the general election of 1943, General Smuts’ United 
Party won an outright majority over all other parties. Jt 
captured 89 seats in Parliament as compared with 43 for the 
Nationalist Party. The United Party was joined by small 
labor, Dominion, and independent parties to form a.coalition 
Cabinet under Prime Minister Smuts. Since the war, the 
United Party has continued in power alone. 

In this postwar world, the two most pressing problems con- 
fronting the Union are (a) to balance her national economy, 
largely dependent on world trade; and (b) to find a remedy 
for the festering sore of race discrimination. 

The Union of South Africa is one of the original members 
of the United Nations. Prime Minister Smuts was the main 
author of the preamble to the U.N. Charter. 











Where a “MINORITY” 


Eight Million South African natives 
Are ruled by two million whites 


OUTH Africa’s internal troubles 
are like her diamonds — she 
has plenty of ‘them. 

Her laws are written by, and in 
favor of, one group, her 2,235,000 
white citizens. But these white peo- 
ple, mainly of British, Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian, and French descent, 
make up only a small portion of a 
nation of eleven million persons. 

Three out of four South Africans 
are Bantus, as black African na- 
tives are called. The 7,700,000 
Bantus are a majority kept under 
the severest restrictiéns known to 
any minority in any nation. 

There are two other important, but much smaller, groups 
in the South African family. One is the “Colored” group — 
the 900,000 of mixed African and European descent. Most 
of the Colored population live in the southern Cape prov- 
ince. The other group is the 282,000 Indians, people who 
came from India to live and work in South Africa. Special 
laws, different from those affecting whites or Bantus, restrict 
their rights. 

The Bantus are one of South Africa’s greatest resources, 
and her gravest problem. They provide most ofthe man- 
power for the country’s gold mines, diamond mines, and 





Council on African Affairs, Inc 


$. A. visitors in New York with U.S. Negro leaders: Left, 
H. M. Basner, white senator elected by natives, and 
indian leader H. Naidoo; at right, Dr. A. B. Xuma. 


Mine workers in a 
native war dance 


is the MAvorITy 


farms. Without their great numbers and strength, South 
Africa could make use of only a small fraction: of her natural 
wealth. When Cecil Rhodes came to South America, he was 
quick to see the vast possibilities for using African natives 
to do white man’s work. “What a source of labor!” Rhodes 
exclaimed as he traveled through hundreds of native vil- 
lages. 

Many natives in the interior live under ancient tribal rule, 
led by native chieftains. Many of them work in the gold 
and diamond mines. More than 300,000 of them are gold 
miners. Gold and diamond workers live in company com- 
pounds, crowded areas where white men must stay, usually 
separated from their families. 

Under South African law, Bantus may have permanent 
homes only on land reserves, similar to Indian reservations 
in the United States. Natives are forbidden to own land 
except in these reserves. Native reserves take up only one- 
eighth of the land of South Africa. 

The natives are also under other restrictions. One of the 
most hated is the pass system. As one native explains it, 
“Every black person must carry a pass to show that he is 
looking for work, a pass to show that he has got work, a pass 
to show that he is allowed to be in a city area, a pass to 
show that he does not need to carry a pass.” Failure to have 
the right pass at the right time may result in a jai] sentence. 

Finally, the non-whites have no direct hand in governing 
South Africa (see section on government in previous article). 
The South African senate has 44 members. Four of these 
are appointed by the governor-general to represent “the reas- 
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Monkmeyer 
Bantu laborers do the heavy work in South Africa's 
mines. They earn low wages, must live in compounds. 


onable wants and wishes of the colored races.” Another 
four are indirectly chosen by the Bantus through local elec- 
tions. But all of these eight must be white men. 

In the more powerful Assembly of 153 members, three 
white representatives are elected by native voters in the 
Cape province. 

The most direct voice the natives have in their own af- 
fairs is through the Natives Representative Council. This 
body is composed of five white government officials, four 
natives named by the government, and 12 other natives 
chosen by the natives themselves. Each province has a 
similar council. ° 

These councils are strictly advisory, created to “consider 
and report on” matters which affect native affairs. They 
do not introduce or vote on the laws. 

There has been continual and growing opposition by 
many natives to their political, social, and economic condi- 
tions. This discontent reached an angry peak last summer. 
Although unions of native workers are not given any legal 
recognition, there is an African Mine Workers Union. The 
union went on strike. The strike was smashed by policemen 
and the strike leaders were arrested. 

When the question of South West Africa came before 
the United Nations last fall (see page 13), several promi- 
nent African leaders came to New York. One of them was 
Dr. Alfred B. Xuma, who was interviewed by a Senior 
Scholastic reporter. Dr. Xuma is the president-general of 
the African National Congress. The Congress is a political 
group organized in 1912, but it has no legal position in South 
Africa. It is the largest mass organization of African people 
below the equator. 

A short, wiry man with a bitter sense of humor, Dr. Xuma 
painted a grim picture of the natives’ lot in South Africa. 
Prime Minister Smuts happened to be in New York at the 
same time. Dr. Xuma pointed out that he had to fly 10,000 
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miles in order to meet his prime minister for the first time. 

Dr. Xuma, a Johannesburg doctor, said, “Prejudice against 
certain races or religions is found everywhere. But how can 
we fight in it South Africa when the law itself leads in this 
racial discrimination?” 

Speaking of last year’s mine strike, Dr. Xuma stated that 
natives get wages of 45 cents a day. White workers get 
four to eight dollars. 

Dr. Xuma claimed that African natives were in a better 
position one hundred years ago, before the formation of 
the Union of South Africa. “Now I am requesting changes, 
but my son,” he warned, “will be demanding them.” 

The South African government defends its present native 
policy. The government says that the pass system is designed 
to contro) the thousands of Africans who drift across the 
borders each year from nearby countries. Native land re- 
Serves, says the government, protect the natives’ primitive 
form of life from white domination, and it is claimed that 
the reserves include some of the best farm land in South 
Africa. 

Also, in the words of her prime minister, South Africa does 
not believe that equality is necessarily good. When he re- 
turned from the U. N. General Assembly last fall, Prime 
Minister Smuts told his countrymen, “Equalitv! This is a 
new word to me. There is not equality in any country on 
God’s earth. Nature has not made us equal. If there were 
no discrimination in the world, where would we be?” Need- 
less to say, different people would answer Smuts’ question in 
entirely different ways. 


Indians Have Trouble, Too 


Another group in South Africa, the 282,000 Indians, have 
a discrimination probelm of their own. Indians originally 
came to South Africa in 1860. They were brought from India 
to work on the new sugar plantations in the province of 
Natal, where most of the present-day South African Indians 
live. Through the years, Indians were treated as second- 
class or third-class citizens. One of their early leaders in 
fighting for more rights was Mahatma Gandhi, India’s elderly 
and revered Hindu leader. 

The latest act dealing with the Indians was enacted by 
the South African parliament last year. It is called the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act. The act pro- 
hibits Indians from buying or occupying property in Natal 
except in certain small areas. In return, Natal Indians may 
elect two senators, three members of the Assembly, and 
two members of the Natal provincial council. But, as in the 
case of African representation, these representatives must 
be people of European descent, not Indians. In addition, 
Indians must own a substantial amount of property and 
have passed the sixth grade in school in order to have a 
vote. . 

One of the dramatic highlights of last fall’s U. N. General 
Assembly was a fight against South Africa led by India’s 
chief delegate, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. Over South 
African objections, the Assembly voted, 32 to 15, to “take 
note” of India’s complaints of discrimination. Both govern- 
ments were asked to do something about the situation and 
report to the next General Assembly. 

South Africa can point a warning finger at many other 
unhappy national families. But her own troubles are now 
in the spotlight of world attention. 











relations with the rest of the world. It deals with the 

aims, the obligations, and the possible results of a 
proposal by President Harry S. Truman which in many re- 
spects would make drastic changes in our traditional foreign 
policy. Everybody who has thought about it, regardless of 
his political views, agrees that it may have fateful effects 
on the life of the American people and on the world’s 
chances of war or peace. That is why it has suddenly 
plunged the nation into a period of searching self-examina- 
tion and debate rarely equaled in our history. 

The “Truman Doctrine,” as it has come to be called, first 
saw light in a speech to Congress by President Truman six 
weeks ago. In it he asked Congress to authorize the spending 
of $400,000,000 to aid Greece and Turkey. The money is 
needed immediately, he said, because these Middle East 
nations are threatened by “totalitarian aggression.” While 
he made no direct mention of Russia, it was clear that he 
meant they were threatened by communist groups backed 
by the Soviet Union. 

It should be the foreign policy of the United States, stated 
the President, “to assist free peoples to work out their own 
destinies in their own way.” Peoples should be free from 
control “by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 
(Senior Scholastic has already published several articles on 
the Truman Doctrine. See March 31 issue, pages 5-6 and 
14; and April 7 issue, page 7.) 

Congress received the President's message solemnly on 
March 12. Since then, a bill embodying his plans has been 
introduced and vigorously discussed in hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The proposal gained 
added importance for the following reasons: 

(1) While it is the President’s Constitutional right to 
direct our foreign affairs, in this case his policy requires 
action by Congress. The legislators must appropriate the 
$400,000,000 for aid to Greece and Turkey. 


TT is a report on an historic moment im America’s 


A Crucial Moment 


(2) The President’s pronouncement came at an already 
critical moment in U. S. foreign policy. This was dramati- 
cally highlighted by the presence in Moscow of U. S. Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall. The Secretary, and the 
foreign ministers of Russia, Britain, and France are attempt- 
ing to write a peace treaty for Germany. Secretary Marshall 
is fully in accord with the President’s policy. Some observers 
believed that it would put him in a stronger bargaining po- 
sition at Moscow. 

(3) The President’s policy was a request for immediate 
action. Great Britain, which has poured both money and 
soldiers into Greece, had announced her inability to con- 
tinue financial aid to Greece beyond March 31. At the same 
time, the activity of guerrilla fighters invading northern 
Greece from neighboring Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania 
was reported to be rapidly intensifying. 

Congress was asked to act by March 31. The law-makers, 
desiring full hearings on the proposal, found it impossible 
to meet this deadline. But the interval between the Presi- 
dent’s speech and final Congressional action allowed time 
for wide discussion of the Truman Doctrine. 

Let us now see how the President’s official family — his 
Cabinet members and administrators — explained the pro- 
gram. Then we shal] examine some of the major points of 





Congress and the people frankly discuss 
the problems raised by the “Truman Doctrine” 





opposition to the Truman Doctrine, as well as the answers 
offered by the Administration to these criticisms. 

Pinch-hitting for Secretary Marshall, Acting Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson was the principal defense witness for 
the Truman Doctrine. Acheson told the Congressional com- 
mittees that Greece must have help immediately if the pres- 
ent Greek government is to stand against guerrilla fighters. 
He warned that our help might be needed in other countries 
which are being forced by outside pressure to accept com- 
munism. He mentioned Korea, now occupied by U. S. and 
Russian troops, as one of these nations. 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal told Congress that only a few 
dozen naval and military men would be sent to Greece and 
Turkey to carry out the President's program. 

Under Secretary of State William L. Clayton gave this 
breakdown of the proposed aid: $300,000,000 would go to 
Greece, half of which would be used for military purposes. 
The remainder would be used for agricultural needs, rail- 
road and highway reconstruction, and other non-military 
purposes, Turkey’s $100,000,000 would be used principally 
to build up her inadequate transportation system. This would 
enable her to use her armed forces more effectively for de- 
fense. 

A report on conditions inside Greece was presented by 
Paul A. Porter, who recently returned as chief of President 
Truman’s Economic Mission to Greece. Porter recommende@ 
that the U. S. sponsor wide economic reforms in Greece. Our 
aid must be closely supervised by American personnel, said 
Porter. We should require a guarantee from the Greek gov- 
ernment, he urged, to fight inflation, revise Greece’s waste- 
ful import and export system, dismiss incompetent officials, 
and change her tax program which now falls heaviest on 
her lower-income citizens. 

Opposition to the Truman Doctrine developed rapidly. 
Liberals and isolationists, who usually represent varied and 
opposite points of view, as well as many economy-minded 
citizens, attacked the policy as dangerous or unwise for one 
or more of these reasons: 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


] By its singlehanded move the United States 
¢ seems to be bypassing, and perhaps undermin- 
ing, the United Nations. The Security Council is sup- 
posed to investigate and act on matters which threaten 
world peace and security. And a United Nations spe- 
cial commission has been at work investigating the 
border disputes in northern Greece, but has not yet 
reported. Why should the U. S. act without advance 
consultation with the United Nations? 


The Administration had insisted from the beginning that 
the United Nations was not equipped to handle the situation 
and could not act fast enough in the emergency. On March 
29, Warren R. Austin, U. S. delegate to the Security Coun- 
cil, spoke before the Council in answer to United Nations 
criticisms. He stated that the U. S. by its action in Greece 
would strengthen the U. N., but called upon the Council to 
take action of its own in support of the American policy. 
(See page 16 for further details.) 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman, made another attempt to meet this 
criticism. He offered an amendment which would give the 
Security Council or the U.N. General Assembly the right to 
halt the proposed American aid by majority vote. 


2? By the Truman Doctrine, said critics, the U. S. 
© is destroying the “One World” ideal, and driving 
the world inevitably into two hostile camps. The danger 
that it might provoke war with Russia is obvious. 


Many defenders of the Doctrine admit this, but add that 
it is necessary to face unpleasant facts. They point to Rus- 
sia’s refusal to join many of the U.N. specialized agencies, 
and her repeated use of the Security Council veto power. 
Russia must be convinced, they say, that the U. S. means 
business. 


3 We are throwing money into a bottomless well, 
¢ for America may find it necessary to support half 
the world. Paul Porter, former Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace, and the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion say that the present aid to Greece is only a down 
payment if economic order is to be restored there. After 
Greece, Turkey, and Korea, how many more will need 
help? 
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Berryman in Washington Star 


Halt! Thoughts for a Spring Day 


Debate of 1947 








Harblock in Washington Post 
“You're sure you'll send for 
me as soon as possible?” 


Supporters of the Doctrine admit the danger here, too, 
but claim we have no choice in the matter. The situation 
requires our financial aid, and we must not refuse it. 


4 By rushing to the support of the present Greek 
® government we are keeping in power an un- 
popular King and a corrupt aristocracy. The sudden 
death of King George II (see “March of Events”) will 
not help this situation. 


To meet such objections, Mr. Truman pointed out in his 
message that “the government of Greece is not perfect. 
Nevertheless, it represents 85 per cent of ‘the members of 
the Greek Parliament who were chosen in an election last 
year. 


5 Further meddling in Europe, and particularly 
® in the hot-spot Balkans,-will involve us in end- 
less wrangling and intrigue which can end only in war. 


This is the argument, say the Doctrine’s defenders, which 
kept the U. S. out of the: League of Nations, formed after 
World War I. Columnist Walter Lippmann wants the Ad- 
ministration to come out frankly and say that our action is 
a strategic move to halt Russian expansion. “We have se- 
lected Turkey and Greece,” he writes, “not because they 
are specially in need of relief . ... but to relax the grip of 
the Soviet upon the European continent.” 

The debate on the Truman Doctrine is carried on not only 
in Washington, but in homes, on the air, and in meetings 
across the nation. The latest Gallup poll of public opinion 
shows that 56 per cent of the people favor aid to Greece, 
with 32 per cent opposed, and 12 per cent undecided. Aid 
to Turkey is also favored, but by a smaller percentage. A 
majority of the public, however, wished the U. S. to act 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

Regardless of the outcome of President Truman’s great 
experiment, it is fair to say that it has brought a healthy 
increase of popular interest in our foreign policy. It has 
helped to clear the air and to seek important decisions in 
the open by democratic processes. 
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1. LAND OF THE SPRINGBOK 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 5. Total 
50. 

1. The population of the Union of 
South Africa is about: 

(a) 50 million (c) 3 million 
(b) 11 million (d) 100 million 
2. The most important resources of 
the country are: 
(a) copra 
(b) chromium 
(c) gold and diamonds 
(d) tungsten and tin 
8. The political status of the Union 
of South Africa is that of: 
(a) a British colony 
(b) a Dutch republic 
(e) a dominion of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 
(d) a totalitarian dictatorship 
4. Coins minted in the Union today 
would probably show: 
(a) a figure of a lion 
(b) the head of King George VI 
(c) a Bantu warrior 
(d) the motto of the U.N. 
5. The South African veldt can be 
compared to: 
, (a) a great fertile plain 
(b) a barren wasteland 
(c) a frozen tundra 
(d) a river valley like the Mis- 
sissippi basin 

6. The most warlike people of South 
Africa used to be: 

(a) the Hottentots 

(b) the Bantu shepherds 
(c) the Zulus 

(d) the East Indidns 


one key, to be awarded at the end 


of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


7. Most of the Union of South Africa 
lies in the: 
(a) Antarctic zone 
(b) torrid zone 
(c) south temperate zone 
(d) north temperage zone 
8. Most of the population inhabit- 
ing the Union are: 
(a) whites (c) Asiatics 
(b) Negroes (d) Mongolians 
9. The first white settlers of South 
Africa were: 
(a) Dutch sailors 
(b) English explorers 
(c) American pirates 
(d) Welsh miners 
10. The most important political po- 
sition in the Union is that held by: 
(a) the King 
(b) the Governor-General 
(c) the Prime Minister 
(d) the chairman of De Beers 
Mining Corp. 





My score 


ll. GREAT AMERICAN DEBATE 


Some of these statements are facts, 
some opinions, and some are false. 
Place a (T) in the parentheses if the 
statement is a fact, and (O) if it is an 
opinion, and an (F) if it is false. Each 
counts 7. Total 35. 


1. Financial aid to the Greek and 
Turkish governments is within the 
power of the President to allot without 
resource to Congress. (_ ) 

2. The announcement of the Truman 
Doctrine was designed to strengthen 
Secretary Marshall’s position at the 


meeting of the Big Four Ministers in 
Moscow. (_) 

3. The reason why the United States 
could not delay taking action in Greece 
was because Britain gave notice that 
she could no longer give aid to Greece 
after March 31. (__) 

4. President Truman planned to 
send a detachment of United States 
Marines to reinforce the Greek army 
against the guerrillas. (_ ) 

5. Paul Porter was sent to Greece 
by President Truman to report on the 
economic conditions of that country. 


( ) 


My score 





lil. FACES IN REVIEW 


Each of the two faces below have 
appeared before in these pages. Can 
you recall their names? Each counts 7. 
Total 15. 

1. He was formerly a Vice-President 
of this country and served as Secretary 
of Commerce under President Truman 
until he was forced to resign over a 
matter of foreign policy. He is opposed 
to the Truman Doctrine. 

2. He is the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court and 
took the lead in upholding the decision 
against John L. Lewis as guilty of con- 
tempt of court. 
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WORDS OF THE. WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized words. 

1. From 1937 through 1939, the 
country produced over a million carats 
of diamonds annually. (a) one-half 
ounce; (b) 3.2 grains (weight); (c) 
one grain (weight); (d) one ounce. 

2. To the “most gracious sovereign” 
came the touching well-wishes of 
Britain’s poet laureate, John Masefeld. 


(a) poet officially invested with the 
title by the Crown; (b) oldest of living 
English poets; (c) officials of Oxford; 
(d)° poet representing British nation- 
alism. 

8. The First Family of Britain had 
been boning up on the history and ge- 
ography of South Africa. (a) arguing 
about; (b) inquiring about; (c) study- 
ing; (d) collating fossilized speci- 
mens. 

4. The receptions have by no means 
been monopolized by the King’s white 
subjects. (a) possessed or controlled 
exclusively; (b) exploited commer- 


cially; (c) controlled legally; (d) taxed 
by the state. 

5. Over 5,000 warriors, with spears 
and in full regalia, staged a war dance 
for the royal tourists. (a) formal eve- 
ning dress; (b) distinctive symbols of 
rank and order; (c) mounted on horses; 
(d) feathered finery. 

‘G-G ‘B-p ‘o-g ‘e-g ‘q-[ séoy 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 


laureate lér é at 
regalia ri gal ia 
Natal na tal 
Transvaal trans val 
impetus im pi tis 
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The mandate has DIAMONDS... 


HE United Nations inherited several pieces of “unfinished 

business” from the old League of Nations. One was the 
system of “mandates.” Among the mandates, one of the 
“problem children” is South West Africa. The Union of 
South Africa, “guardian” of South West Africa under a Lea- 
gue mandate, wants to annex the region. U.N. disapproves. 

In order to understand what's going on, you need to 
know what a mandate is. 

After the first World War, the Allies seized Germany's 
colonies and much of Turkey’s territory. Several of the Allies 
wanted to grab these “orphan” regions for themselves. But 
Woodrow Wilson, then President of the United States, fought 
against the custom of: “to the victors belong the spoils.” 

As a result, the Allied Powers agreed to give up their 
demands to take possession of the regions, in return for a 
mandate over them. This “mandate” was a grant to one 
of the victor nations of the right to rule over a section of 
conquered territory, subject to certain restrictions. For ex- 
ample, the ruling nation was not to fortify the territory. Na- 
tives there must be protected and their welfare advanced. 

Sometimes the word “mandate” is used to mean not 
only the agreement to govern a dependent territory, but 
also the territory itself. The nation ruling over a mandated 
area is called the “mandatory power.” 

Now that the League is dead, reports on mandates are 
made to the Secretary-General of the U.N. The United 
Nations has no power to take away or change a mandate. 

However, U.N. has set up a new system of guardianship 
over certain regions conquered from the Axis in World War 
II. This “trusteeship” arrangement goes a step farther than 
the mandate system, because the trustee nation must give 





South West Africa 
is 2/3 the size of 
the Union of South 
Africa, but has 
only 4 per cent as 
big a population. 
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«+. and “BLACK DIAMONDS” 


a written guarantee that the natives in the “trust” terri- 
tory will be guided toward self-government. 

Powers holding World War I mandates were invited to 
places them under “trusteeship.” Nearly all agreed to do so. 

But not the Union of South Africa. The Union refused 
to give up its mandate over South West Africa and place 
the region under trusteeship. In fact, South Africa has asked 
the U. N. Assembly for permission to annex South West 
Africa outright. U. N. said “no.” 

But South Africa hasn’t given up its efforts to tie the 
mandate more closely to the Union government. Last month 
a motion was made in South Africa's Parliament to make 
South West Africa a province of the Union of South Africa, 
without even consulting U. N. The prime minister, Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, opposed ignoring U. N. altogether. But 
he presented an amendment which said in part: 

“This house is of the opinion that the territory should be 
represented in the Parliament of the Union as an integral 
portion thereof.” 

It is uncertain just what the U. N. could do if South 
Africa tries to annex its mandate by the “back doar.” The 
Security Council of U. N. can, of course, act in any kind of 
case where peace is threatened. But there appears to be no 
threat of international trouble over possession of South West 
Africa. Nobody else wants it. 


An Empty, Barren Land 


This big region, about the size of Texas and Louisiana 
combined, is one of the most barren and desolate parts of 
Africa. Its only important resources are diamonds (mostly 
unexploited) and “black diamonds” — the pelts of caracul 
(Persian lamb) that make curly black fur coats for fashion- 
able American women. Only about 30,000 white men and 
300,000 natives live in the region. 

South Africa believes that for security reasons it must 
tighten its contro] over the mandated area. South West 
Africa used to be a German colony. Many Germans still 
live there, and during the recent war a large number were 
pro-Nazi. The Union fears that it might be exposed to in- 
vasion if the mandate fell into unfriendly hands. Probably 
the Union also wants to make sure that South West Africa’s 
diamonds are not developed in competition with the great 
diamond industry of South Africa. The Union asks (in the 
words of a spokesman) “to wed the ward whom it has 
nursed financially over a long period of years.” 
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REPORT ON A “FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS” 






Carmack in The Christian Seience Monitor 


He’s Got the Goods 


More Sugar 


What Happened: A further dent was 
made in the remaining wartime powers 
of the Federal Government. On March 
31, most provisions of the Second War 
Powers Act expired. It was necessary 
for Congress to pass and President 
Truman to sign several laws to continue 
Government control over a few items: 

Sugar. The President reluctantly 
signed a bill extending sugar rationing 
and price control until] October 31. Mr. 
Truman had hoped that Congress 
would extend the control for at least a 
year. Under the new law, every Ameri- 
can is entitled to 20 pounds of sugar 
in the next seven months, about a 
pound a month more than was allowed 
during 1946. The Department of Agri- 
culture takes over administration of 
sugar rationing from the Office of Price 
Administration. The OPA is now a divis- 
ion of the Office of Temporary Controls. 

Searce materials. Another bill gives 
the Government controt-until June 30 
over a number of still-scarce materials. 
These include tin, railroad freight cars, 
certain types of rope fibers, the new 
medicine streptomycin, tractors for ex- 
port sale, and cinchona bark (from 
which quinine is made). The Govern- 
ment has the power to control the dis- 
tribution of these widely varied items. 

Congress was still debating the most 
important remaining wartime control, 
rent ceilings. A general 10 per cent rent 
increase was approved by committees, 
but was later turned down. 


HE first amendment to the United 
States Constitution is the basis for 
our “free press,” the right of any citi- 


zen to speak his mind or write what he - 


pleases. Yet how “free” are American 
newspapers, magazines, books, movies, 
and radio broadcasts? 

A commission of 15 distinguished 
Americans has ‘just published an im- 
portant report on this question, after 
three years of study and discussion. 
Their report is entitled, “A Free and 
Responsible Press.” The title is signifi- 
cant, for the commission emphasizes 
the duties and responsibilities of our 
press as well as their rights and free- 
doms. 

One of the reports’ most revealing 
sections is the one dealing with “com- 
munications revolution.” Few Ameri- 
cans realize, says the report, how vast 
a change has come about in our tech- 
niques of communications in the past 
150 years. In the early days of our na- 
tion any man with something to say 
could have it printed inexpensively, 
and it could be brought to the attention 
of his entire community without much 
trouble. But here are a few indications 
ot the “revolution” which has taken 
place since then: 

To the printed words we have added 
the broadcast word and the moving 
picture, bringing the remote corners of 
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the world within a few hours of one 
another . . . A world-wide United Na- 
tions broadcast network is in the mak- 
ing . . . Air mail and air express can 
deliver films and periodicals anywhere 
on the earth in two or three: days... 
New processes of book manufacturing 
can supply the best literature of all 
countries at twenty-five cents a copy 
... A new type of radio broadcast, fre- 
quency modulation, can* greatly in- 
crease the number of radio stations. 

At the same time, communications 
empires have developed. Individual 
newspapers have greatly increased their 
circulation, but there are far fewer 
newspapers . . . Radio is tied up into 
four nationwide networks . . . Motion 
pictures are produced mainly by eight 
major companies. 

Among the commission’s 13 recom- 
mendations for a “free and responsible 
press” are these: The Government 
should use its own agencies of com- 
munications to tell the people about its 
policies and aims. The press should en- 
courage publication of opposition 
views, criticize itself where necessary. 
The public should create more non- 
profit institutions to supply various 
types of information now unavailable, 
and establish a continuing study to 
make further recommendations for a 
better press. 


Harris & Ewing 
Charting our Foreign Policy: (/. to r.) Under Sec’y of State Acheson, War 
Sec’y Patterson, Sen. Vandenberg, Navy Sec’y Forrestal, and Sen. Connally. 
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New King for Greece 


What happened: There has been a 
change in the cast in the Greek drama. 
One of its central characters, King 
George II, has died and his role is now 
played by his brother, King Paul I. 
Although there was much argument 
about King George, his exit from the 
stage is not expected to change matters 
much. 

“The King is dead. Long live the 
King, King Paul of the Hellenes,” was 
the official proclamation over the 
Athens radio. A few minutes later, the 
royal standard over the Palace was low- 
ered to half staff. At eight o'clock that 
evening, six hours after his brother's 
death on April 1, Crown Prince Paul 
was sworn in as the new Greek mon- 
arch. He took the oath to observe the 
constitution and 
laws of the Greek 
nation in the pres- 
ence of many 
Greek dignitaries. 


Premier Deme- 
trios Maximos, as 
a formality, offered 
the Cabinet's resig- 
nation. The King 
refused to accept 
it and asked Maximos and his cabinet 
to continue in office. 

What's Behind It: Paul I is the sixth 
Greek king since this tiny country of 
7,000,000 people won its freedom from 
Turkey in 1832. He was born 45 years 
ago in Athens, the youngest of three 
sons of King Constantine. 


Kingship is not entirely new to Paul. 
He was proclaimed King of Greece 
once before, on October 29, 1920. At 
that time, the Greek Parliament named 
him king, dependent on the renuncia- 
tion of the throne by his father and his 
brother, George. They refused to give 
up their rights to the crown, and Paul 
did not ascend the throne. 

During his period of exile from 
Greece, Paul visited the United States 
and worked for a while in an American 
aircraft factory, learning aircraft engi- 
neering and mechanics. 

He is married to a former German 
princess. They have three children — a 
son, Constantine, six, who has now been 
elevated to Crown Prince; and two 
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daughters: Sophia, eight, and Irene, 
four. 
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shown with Dodger manager Leo Durocher, be 
first Negro to play major league baseball? 


Franco Looks to the Future 


What Happened: In this spring, one 
not-so-young man’s fancy gently turned 
to thoughts not of love but of death 
and the problem of succession. This 
not-so-young man is Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, the Caudillo (Lead- 
er) of Spain. He announced to the 
nation the formation of a Regency 
Council under his own direction. This 
council is to take charge of the Spanish 
government when Franco dies. 

In his decree, Caudillo Franco re- 
ferred to Spain as a monarchist state, 
thus paving the way for the restoration 
ot the monarchy in the country. There 
is also a provision that Franco may at 
any time suggest to the Cortes (parlia- 
ment) that it summon “the person of 
royal blood” best qualified to take the 
Spanish Crown. 

The Regency Council consists of the 
president of the Cortes, the president 
of the State Council, the president of 
the Supreme Court, and a half dozen 
associates of Franco. 

According to Franco’s decree, his suc- 
cessor must be a male, more than 30 
years old, Spanish by nationality, a 
Catholic by faith, and must swear to 
uphold the “fundamental laws” of the 
Franco regime. 

What's Behind It: This may be a 
straw in the spring wind. It is possible, 
though not certain, that Franco may 
try to pull out gracefully. The vigorous 
opposition of the United Nations to his 
totalitarian regime and the reported 
growing resentment toward him by the 
Spanish people themselves, may have 
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convinced him that his days are num- 
bered. In that case, his best “out” would 
be. to turn over the reins of govern- 
ment to some “person of royal blood.” 


Italy’s State Religion 


What Happened: Catholicism will 
continue to be the “only state religion” 
in Italy. By a vote of 350 to 149, the 
Constituent Assembly decided to in- 
clude the Lateran agreement in Italy’s 
new constitution. 

This historic agreement was orig- 
inally signed in the Lateran Palace in 
Rome on February 11, 1929, by the 
papal Secretary of State Pietro Cardinal 
Gasparri and Benito Mussolini. In addi- 
tion to establishing Roman Catholicism 
as the sole religion of the state, the 
treaty recognizes the 107-acre Vatican 
City as a sovereign state. It declares the 
person of the Pontiff sacred and in- 
violable, and grants to diplomats ac- 
credited to the Holy See the same 
rights as those granted to diplomats 
accredited to the Italian government. 

The Communists, who control about 
100 votes in the Constituent Assembly 
and thus hold the balance of power, 
voted with the majority to incorporate 
the Lateran agreement into the republi- 
can constitution. 

What's Behind It: The Communist 
support of the Lateran treaty came as a 
surprise. In the past, the Communists 
had frequently attacked the Vatican. 
Their leader, Palmiro Togliatti, ex- 
plained the party’s action as an attempt 
to avoid a “possible religious war.” But 
political observers saw in this reversal 
of policy by the Communists a vote- 
catching device. The next general elec- 
tion in Italy is scheduled for October. 





HERE AND THERE 


No Cosmetics for Miss Liberty. The 
Statue of Liberty has a brand-new paint 
job. The enamel is specially designed to 
prevent damage from feminine visitors 
who like to scrawl wall messages with 
their lipsticks. Superintendent Charles 
S. Marshall added this warning note: 
“I don’t know what happens to the 
ladies when they use lipstick, but here, 
unless removed ten minutes later, it 
eats right into the surface of the walls. 

Bus Driver with Spring Fever. Want 
to know what happens to a bus driver 
when he gets the wanderlust? Well, if 
New York bus driver William Cimillo 
is an example, he drives from the bus 
garage and keeps going until he runs 
out of gas and money. Cimillo, who 
made the trip just because he “felt like , 
it,” ended up in Florida. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD United Nations seal 





Official United Nations Photo 


At first meeting of U.N. Trusteeship Council, Secretary General Trygve 
Lie congratulates chairman Francis Sayre, of U. S., second from right. 
U. N. executives Dr. V. Chi-Tsai Hoo and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche look on. 


U. S. PROGRAM DOES NOT BY-PASS U.N., SAYS AUSTIN 


Y ITS $400,000,000 program to aid 
Greece and Turkey to resist Com- 
munist aggression, the United States 
was not forsaking the United Nations 
but was acting as a U.N. member in 
the interests of the whole organization. 
That was the heart of the address de- 
livered by American delegate Warren 
R. Austin to the U.N. Security Council 
and, through it, to the entire world. 
“The United States,” he said, “regards 
it as an obligation under the [United 
Nations] Charter . . . to do its utmost 
. 
to bring about the peaceful adjustment 
of any international situation before it 
becomes a threat to peace.” 

The speech was the official Admin- 
istration reply to criticism that the U. S. 
was “by-passing” the U.N. It was 
drafted in Washington in close con- 
sultation with the President and Acting 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

The American delegate stressed that 
the aid to Greece and Turkey was “a 
most essential act” in support of the 
main aims of this nation’s foreign policv. 
These aims, he explained, are to 
strengthen the United Nations and to 
promote world peace under that or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Austin pointed out that the 
United States was not acting single- 
handedly but as a member of the U.N. 
The Greek appeal to America for help 
was made in accord with a recom- 
mendation from a U.N. agency — the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO). Moreover, the U.N. is already 


taking a hand in the Greek problem 
through the Security Council commis- 
sion which is at present investigating 
the guerrilla fighting in the Greek bor- 
der regions. 

The economic plight of Greece and 
the guerrilla operations, Mr. Austin as- 
serted, are parts of one and the same 
problem. In this -connectien, he sug- 
gested that the Security Council set up 
a “continuing commission” to deal with 
the problem of border violations by 
Soviet satellite states in the Balkans. 
The speech, though aimed at Russia, 
did not once mention that countrv by 
name. 


Corfu Resolution Vetoed 


When the General Assembly met in 
New York last December, it passed a 
resolution, by a vote of 36 to 6, urging 
the Big Powers to exercise “moderation” 
in their use of the veto power. The veto 
has been invoked only once since then. 
Russia used it last month to block a 
rebuke to Albania. 

The story goes back to October 22, 
1946, when two British detroyers were 
damaged by mines in the Corfu Chan- 
nel, close to the Albania shore. After 
studying the incident, a 7-2 majority of 
the Security Council supported a reso- 
lution charging that the minefields could 
not have been laid without the knowl- 
edge of the Albanian government. 
This resolution was nullified by Russia's 
veto. 
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U. S. Gets Pacific Islands 


Uncle Sam is now a legal “uncle” to 
a lot of new “nephews.” By unanimous 
vote; the U.N. Security Council ap- 
proved the American proposal to grant 
to this country a sole trusteeship over 
the former Japanese-controlled islands 
in the Pacific. Since it is technically a 
“strategic trusteeship.” the United 
States will be permitted to build mili 
tary bases on these islands. 

The islands were wrested from the 
Japanese by American armed forces 
during the war. Their total area is only 
1,049 square miles, inhabited by some 
80,000 natives— Uncle Sam's newest 
nephews 


They've Got a Little List 


Probably the biggest eye-straining 
job on record has been undertaken by 
the United Nations. It is the writing of 
an index listing everv basic law dealing 
with individual and social freedoms that 
can be found on the statute books of 
every country in the world. 

This unique task, suggested by the 
Commission or. Human Rights, was ap- 
proved by the U.N. Economic and So- 
cial Council. More than two hundred 
scholars, diplomats, lawvers, and po- 
litical scientists have been working on 
this job since last July. When completed 
the book will consist of over a thousand 
pages and will include the complete 
texts of all declarations and bills of 
rights of more than 70 countries. Be- 
tween 4,000 and 8,000 copies will be 
published in French and English. 

The project must be finished in time 
for the next session of the Human Rights 
Commission, to be held early this sum- 
mer. In charge of the research is Pro- 
fessor Boris Mirkine-Guetzevich, Dean 
of the Faculty of Law and Political Sci- 
ence of the Ecole des Haute Etudes in 
Paris, France. (P.S. He wears glasses.) 





There's Only One Answer. 
Drawn by David Syrop, Seward Pk. H.S., N. Y. 
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te GREAT TREK 


The incident at Slagtersnek, men- 
tioned in this vivid account, brought 
to a head the conflict between the 
British and the Boers. Frederick 
Bezuidenhout was killed by the Brit- 
ish troopers for resisting them when 
they tried to take him into court for 
non-payment of his taxes. (The Boers 
did not believe in taxes.) A rebellion 
against the English broke out; the 
leaders were all captured and -sen- 
tenced to hang, but when they were 
strung up, the ropes broke, and des- 
pite the angry protest of the onlook- 
ers, they were hanged again. The 
Boers neither forgot nor forgave this. 


HE first real memory of many a 

Boer child of the 19th century 

began with The Trek, when he 
left home with his family, a flock of Af- 
rikaaner sheep and a few hundred 
horses and cattle. They went in big 
tented wagons, painted yellow or blue 
with red wheels. 

There must have been days, even 
weeks, of preparation, before finally 
the oxen, sixteen to a team, were in- 
spanned, the long whips cracked in 
the cold air of the morning, and the 
great wheels turned. These people, 
men, women, and children, with their 
flocks and herds, were leaving their 
homes for good to seek new ones in 
the wilds of the North. Dried meat — 
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biltong — had- been prepared, and Boer 
rusks, that would keep for weeks. 
Powder had been bought in barrels, 
lead bullets had been moulded and the 
trek gear got ready. All the furniture 
of their homes, everything inessential, 
was sold, and the money from the sale 
used to buy stock which could move 
on its own four legs. 

When they started, the veld was 
covered with beasts, great flocks of fat- 
tailed sheep; troops of mares and im- 
mense-horned cattle, moving majestic- 
ally behind the bulls. There was no 
road. The trekkers had only the sun 
and the stars to guide them. There was 
no safety, only that of their muzzle- 
loading guns and their belief in the 
Lord. There was no doctor. There were 
few servants, for these, having been 
slaves, were left behind in freedom. In 
all the world, their world, there was 
nothing but the vastness of Africa in 
front of them. 

From all over the Colony thousands 
were going. And all went for the same 
reason — a hatred of the English, which 
had begun with the executions at 
Slagtersnek in 1816, and that now, 
with the abolition of slavery, took its 
final form in an overwhelming desire 
to trek. To trek means to go: to go 
towards something or away from some- 
thing: to go away from the English 
and towards new pastures. It was a 
part of the restless Boer nature to trek 
anyway as soon as any place became 
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The only safety the South African pioneers 


cage ZF Stuart Cloete 


over-populated, or the game was killed 
off, or the seasons were bad. Most farm- 
ers in good circumstances had several 
farms and trekked from one to another 
in the course of the year. This is still 
to some extent true in the Transvaal, 
where many leave the cold High Veld 
in the fall, move with their herds to the 
Low Veld, and return in the spring to 
wait for the ploughing rains when the 
ground is soft enough to take the 
shear. 

For ten years, 1836-46, hundreds of 
families moved north—a_ thousand 
miles and more across great mountain 
ranges, across rivers, suffering and dy- 
ing as they went. And as they went they 
took up land. Some stopping quickly; 
others, harder to satisfy, going on. 

The names they gave to the farms 
they took up tell something of the peo- 
ple and the perils they encountered: 
Leeudrift, lion’s ford; Leeukraal, lion’s 
kraal; Rhenosterfontein, rhinoceros 
spring; Kameelpoort, giraffe pass; Kilp- 
drift, stony ford; Stinkfontein, foul 
water; Groenfontein, green spring; 
Wonderboom, wonder tree; Mooiplaats, 
beautiful place. The emphasis is almost 
always on water—a spring, or foun- 
tain; a river or a ford; on good water 
or stinking water, and on the beasts 
found there. On lions, or buck, or 
giraffes which the Boers called kameels 
because in appearance they appeared 
to resemble the camel of the Bible, 
which was their only book. 

The cause of this movement was 
dual. First it was in the nature of the 
Boer to trek. And being peaceful, 
farmers rather than fighters, when pres- 
sure was exerted upon them in one 
direction, they moved away from it in 
another. 

The second cause was the impossi- 
bility of existing under a government 
which was not merely alien to them, 
but, to their minds, unjust. When the 
slaves were freed by the English, they 
had no other servants or means of 
farming without slaves. In addition, the 
compensation offered to them was not 
only inadequate, but was payable in 
England and could only be collected 
by an agent. The expenses in many 
cases amounted to more than the cap- 
ital value of the slaves involved. 

Added to this was another grievance. 
Cattle thefts by marauding Kaffirs were 
constant, and the government declared 
the beasts to be war booty which must 
be sold for war costs before they could 








be distributed among their former 
owners, who had joined in, and often 
done most of the fighting which led to 
their recovery. This discontent was in- 
creased by the fact that it was a Boer 
custom on the birth of a child to give 
the infant presents of livestock. These 
came from parents, relations, and close 
friends of the family—a couple of 
horses, a cow or two, some sheep or 
goats — and formed the nucleus of the 
nerd a boy would own when he be- 
came a man, or a part of the dowry a 
girl would take to her husband. The 
children took particular care of their 
own animals and became much at- 
tached to them. And it was the sale 
of these animals which infuriated the 
Boers, particularly the younger ones. 
They were not merely animals, live- 
stock to be considered as negotiable. 
They were pets that had names; that 
had become an actual part of the lives 
of the families to which they belonged. 
For the Boers lived very near to the 
earth and the things of the earth, near 
to animals both wild and domestic. So 
the final straw that, a couple of gen- 
erations later, was to break the back 
of Britain’s South African Colony may 
have been a pet cow or a favorite ox 
that was seized by the government and 
sold to a stranger. 

The Trek proceeded slowly. Some 
days ten miles, some days five. Some 
days not moving at all. Never at any 
time did they move more than fifteen 
miles in twenty-four hours, The dis- 
tance covered depended on the con- 
dition of the livestock. Cows with 
young calves, ewes with small lambs, 
and the ability of both to travel were 
the measuring-rod of progress; and if 
the Boers had little else they had time 
tn plenty. Their movement was a drift 
rather than a march. 

Each day scouting parties had to go 
forward to seek the best road for the 
lumbering wagons, to find water and 
camping places, to scout for hostile 
Kaffirs, to shoot meat. Each night the 
wagons had to be laagered — drawn up 
in a square, the disselboom of one 
lashed under the bed of the next. The 
spaces between the wheels the Boers 
blocked with small thorn trees and left 
a single opening, as a gate where, in 
event of attack, a wagon could be 
rolled in. The working oxen were 
fastened in a ring outside the laager, 
tied ‘by riems — rawhide thongs — to 
the wagon rails to add a wall of living 
beef to the protection of the camp. 

An ox requires eight hours for sleep 
and to chew its cud as it lies. Another 
eight hours is needed for it to graze. 
So that eight hours in the yoke is as 
much as an ox can stand and still 
hold condition. Actually the time they 
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STUART CLOETE (1897— ) was 
born in Paris, but was descended 
from a well-known South African 
family that settled near Capetown in 
1652. He went to school in England 
until the outbreak of World War I. 
By the time he was nineteen, he was 
in command of a company and soon 
afterward was wounded in the lung. 
Two years later he returned to France 
and was again wounded so severely 
that after five years on half pay, he 
was put on the retired list. Feeling 
that he was no longer fit for anything 
but an open air life, he decided to go 
to South Africa. There he grew cot- 
ton for a land company and man- 
aged a 16,000 acre cattle ranch. 

It was in South Africa that he first 
began to write, and was given enough 


encouragement to decide to sell his’ 


cattle and return to England. For 
three years he worked very hard, 
lived on his dwindling capital but 
sold almost nothing. When his first 
novel was finally accepted, he with- 
drew it because he was dissatisfied 
and began work on The Turning 
W beels. This book was an immediate 
success — so much so that it has since 
been translated into ten languages. 
Since that time he has written sev- 
eral other books, of which none has 
been so fine as the first and as 
Against These Three from which 
this thrilling account is taken. 
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spent yoked was probably much less, 
five or six hours at the most, allowing 
for a couple of hours outspan in the 
middle of the day. And the herds of 
horses, sheep, and loose breeding 
cattle, though they could snatch 
mouthfuls of grass as they moved, had 
to have time to open out from the 
herd and seek their fill. 

Day after day, night after night, this 
went on, the country changing yet re- 
maining ever Africa— Ons Land. Blue 
mountains in the distance, lying as 
softiy against the horizon as a woman’s 
scarf, were gradually approached and 
found to be hard, bitter hills where 
sometimes the wagons had to be 
knocked to pieces, carried over by pack 
oxen, and reassembled on the other 
side. And then, when across them, new 
ranges became visible. Rivers were 
crossed by fastening the wagons to 
empty barrels and floating them over. 
Other rivers were forded when a drift 
could be found, and at still other times 


the trekkers had to wait for floods from 
the rains in the mountains to run down 
before a move of any kind could be 
made. 

And always there was danger from 
Kaffirs and wild beasts; thefts by tiny 
Bushmen, raids by whole troops of 
lions. Slowly the blue paint was rubbed 
from the wagon bodies and the wheels. 
All that was left of the gay red paint 
was to be found on hubs. Most wheels 
had been repaired at the portable forges 
the Boers carried with them, new 
spokes and felloes had been fitted, the 
iron tires shortened, and many axles, 
that were made of hardwood, had been 
replaced, Brake blocks had to be fash- 
ioned continually; so had disselbooms 


—the long poles to which the wheel 


oxen were inspanned. The white new 
tents of the wagons were torn and 
red with ingrained dust, and people 
themselves thin and hard with expos 
ure. The men and boys burnt almost 
black. 

But still they went on, the herds 
gaining in strength from the new births 
and losing much of their gain by dis 
ease and the depredations of savages 
and beasts. On, like ships, these eight- 
een- and twenty-foot wagons rolled 
across the veld, the great rear wheels, 
six foot high, rashing through antheaps 
and riding over rocks. Sometimes they 
had to double-span — thirty-two oxen 
being hitched to a single wagon — to 
get it through a river drift, or through 
sand or mud. Then the whips cracked, 
bending the long sixteen-foot bamboo 
whip sticks like willow twigs in the 
hands of the drivers. 

Driving oxen is an art, and the Boer 
loves his span next only to his wife 
and children and his horse. His wagon 
is his second home. With it, and the 
beasts he has trained to draw it, all 
Africa is his. Each beast knows his 
name “Engelsman! Swartkop! Ireland! 
Bosveld! Witboii! Rooiland! Witpenze!” 
the drivers shout, and the oxen, lying 
low in the yokes, get their knees under 
them and pull. They are fine animals, 
these Afrikaaner oxen, tall and strong, 
as fast as horses, with wide sharp 
horns. They resemble the longhorn of 
Texas and are probably of the same 
Iberian ancestry. The Dutch found 
them in the possession of the natives 
when they settled at the Cape and it 
seems likely that from the older Portu- 
guese colonies of the Coast they had 
spread all over the land. 

The wagons were heavily laden, 
some entirely with goods lashed with 
raw hide thongs. Others were tented 
living wagons, the rear half filled by a 
big kartel or bed that ran from rail to 
rail within it. Under the kartel were 

(Continued on page 23) 
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land, has always called to the danger-loving element in 

men. For over a thousand years, only the great ad- 
venturers, the most daring traders, plunged into its depths, 
wresting from African wilds the gold, jewels, ivory, slaves, 
and hides that could be found in no other part of the world. 
First there were the Phoenicians and the Arabs. Then the 
Portuguese came, the French, the English, and, finally, the 
Dutch. The Dutch were the earliest real settlers. They moved 
northward from Capetown on the southern coast and be- 
came a new people, the Boers. In the same manner Eng- 
lish emigrants settled another continent, discovered when 
South Africa was first espied, and became another new 
breed of men, the Americans. 

The American Pilgrim fathers and the Boers had much 
in common: a strong religious conviction dominated the 
lives of both. The Boers lived by the Bible, and when they 
set forth on the long trek northward the Bible accompanied 
them. It was their only book. They found all of their laws 
between its weighty covers and saw no reason for submitting 
to the civil rules the British tried to impose. They resented 
taxation, preferred to be their own police force, and refused 
to see the sense in educating their children outside of the 
home. 

Young Boers grew up quickly. At sixteen, a boy became 
a man and was expected to shoulder a man’s responsibilities. 
Usually he married then and began the work of establishing 
a family and staking out his own farm. Most farms were 
sixteen hundred acres in extent. The presence of water was 
an important factor, for the great herds of sheep had to be 
cared for and the crops nourished. 

In the Transvaal, game of all kinds abounded and there 
was fine land for grazing. The mountains, nobly tall, dipped 
into green, fruitful valleys, and the bare stone faces of the 
cliffs turned purple at sunset. 

Black clods of turf formed little islands in the hard, red 
clay. In winter the soil furnished dangerous footing for man 
or horse, because the cold temperature contracted it, leav- 
ing crevasses. With the coming of warm weather, overwhelm- 
ing rains turned this earth into a sticky mush, which 
clogged the wheels of passersby. Over such territory the 
young burgher (Boer citizen) would ride sometimes all 
day, supervising the farm work and seeing that his lands 
were kept in order. 

The Boers were confident riders and expert rifle-men. As 
soon as he was able to hold a gun, the Boer boy was taken 
out into the wilds and given just one bullet. A careless shot 
would bring the wrath of an aroused and still-living beast 
down upon the eight or nine-year-old. Small wonder that 
the descendants of the Boers are a fearless, hardy species! 

One of them, Josef Marais, is in this country, carrying the 
music of the South African Veld (pro.ounced “felt”) to 
American audiences. As a child born on the huge Karroo 
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Plateau, in the Province of the Cape of Good Hope, Marais 
learned to speak both English and Afrikaans. Ever since 
1652, when Jan van Riebeeck sailed from Holland to set- 
tle the Cape, Afrikaans has been the household language 
of the colonists. It differs from the original Dutch in the 
same way that American dialect can be distinguished from 
the English spoken in London. 

Marias sings his folksongs twice over, once in Afrikaans 
and once in English. The ballads of his people have long in- 
terested him. As a small boy, he listened to Hottentot farm 
laborers crooning at their work, and he has been adding to 
his collection ever since. 

In London, Marais’ programs were a regular feature 
sponsored by the British Broadcasting Company. In 1939 
he came to America with a half-hour show, “African Trek.” 
Perhaps’ you tuned in on him, attracted by the exotic beat 
of his tom-tom. His songs, diverse in appeal, are a good 
irdex to the sort of life that exists on the veld For instance, 
“The Wanderer’s Song” voices the Boer love of wide, open 
spaces. “Old Johnnie Goggabie” is about a man who couldn't 
find a wife to share his ridiculous name, for “gogga,” in 
Afrikaans, means “bug.” “Auntie Mina’s Cooking the Syrup,” 
“The Zulu Warrior,” “Sugarbush,” and “The Capetown Girls” 
come straight from the velt, as does this -ppreciative ditty 
concerning the “patat” — the sweet potato upon which gen- 
erations of Boers have thrived. 


Pity the Poor Patat 
The tree he has a bark, 
A bark that’s thick or thin; 


Pity the poor patat, 
He’s only got a skin. 


The tree he has a trunk, 
He stares up in the sky; 
Pity the poor patat, 

He can’t see with his eye. 


The tree he has his leaves, 
They’re waving all around; 
Pity the poor patat, 

For he lives in the ground. 


Although the tree is proud 
He only gives us wood; 
But from the poor patat, 
We get our daily food. 


Copyright, 1946. by Jose Marais. Printed by permission 
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HE day on which Lieutenant-Gen- 

eral Sir Herbert Curzon first 

stepped over the threshold of his- 
tory, the day which was to start him 
towards the command of a hundred 
thousand men, and a knighthood, found 
him as a worried subaltern in an early 
South African battle. He was in com- 
mand of his squadron of the Twenty- 
Second Lancers, the Duke of Suffolk’s 
Own, an .eminence to which he had 
been raised by the chances of war. 
Three officers senior to him were sick, 
left behind at various points on the 
lines of communication, and Captain 
the Honourable Charles Manningtree- 
Field, who had been in command when 
the squadron went into action, was 
’ lying dead at Curzon’s feet with a 
Mauser bullet through his head. Curzon 
was not thinking about Manningtree- 
Field. His anxiety was such that, im- 
mediately after the shock of his death, 
and of the realization that men really 
can be killed by bullets, his first thought 
had been that now he could use the 
captain’s Zeiss binoculars and try and 
find out what was happening. He stood 
on the lip of the shallow depression 
wherein lay Manningtree-Field’s body, 
the two squadron trumpeters, and two 
or three.wounded men, and he stared 
round him across the featureless land- 
scape. 


In a long straggling line to his right 
and left lay the troopers of the squad- 
ron, their forage caps fastened under 
their chins, firing away industriously 
at nothing at all, as far as Curzon could 
see. In a gully to the rear, he knew, 
were the horses and the horseholders, 
but beyond that Curzon began to 
realize that he knew extraordinarily 
slittle about the battle which was going 
on. An invisible enemy was scourging 
them with a vicious fire. The air was 
full of the sound of rifle bullets spit- 
ting and crackling past his ears as he 
stood staring through the binoculars. 
He had an uneasy feeling that they 
were coming from the flank as well 
as from the front, and in the absence 
of certain knowledge he was rapidly 
falling a prey to the fear that the wily 
Boers were creeping round to encircle 
him. A fortnight ago a whole squadron 
of Lance's - - not of his regiment — had 
been cut off in that way and forced to 
surrender, with the result that that 
regiment was now known throughout 
South Africa as “Kruger’s Own,” Cur- 
zon sweated with fear at the thought of 
such a fate overtaking him. He would 
die rather than surrender but — would 
his men? He looked anxiously along 
the line. 

Troop Sergeant-Major Brown came 
crawling to him on his hands and 


By C. S. Forester 


knees, and asked: “Ain't no orders 
come for us, sir?” 

“No,” said Curzon sharply, “And 
stand up if you want to speak to me.” 

Brown stood up reluctantly amid the 
crackle of the bullets. After twenty 
years’ service, without having had a 
shot fired at him, and with his pension 
in sight, it went against his grain to 
make a target of himself for a lot of 
farmers whose idea of war was to lay 
ambushes behind rocks. 

“Come down ’ere, sir, please sir,” 
pleaded Brown in a fever of distress. 
“We don’t want to lose you, sir, too, 
sir. 

The loss ot the only officer the squad- 
ron had left would place Sergeant- 
Major Brown in command, and Brown 
was not at all desirous of such a re- 
sponsibility. It was that consideration 
which caused Curzon to yield and to 
step down into the comparative safety 
of the depression. 

“D’you fink we're cut orf, sir?” asked 
Brown, dropping his voice. 

“Nonsense,” said Curzon. All his 
training, both military and social, had 
been directed against his showing any 
loss of composure before his inferiors 
in rank, even if those inferiors should 
actually be voicing his own fears. He 
looked once more along the line of 
skirmishers crouching among the rocks, 
and as he looked he saw, here and 
there, faces turned towards him. That 
was a bad sign, for men to be looking 
over their shoulders in the heat of ac- 
tion. It was his duty to steady them. 

“Stay here, sergeant-major,” he said. 
“You take command if I'm hit.” 

He stepped out from the hollow, his 
sword at his side, his uniform spic and 
span, and walked in 'eisurely fashion 
along the firing line. He spoke to the 
men by name, steadily and unemotion- 
ally as he reached each in turn. He felt 
vaguely as he walked that a joke or 
two, something to raise a laugh, would 
be the most effective method ‘of ad- 
dress, but he never was able to joke, 
and as it was, his mere presence and 
unruffed demeanor acted as a tonic 
on the men. 

He walked down the line to one end; 
he walked back to the other, Sergeant- 
Major Brown, peeping out from his 
hollow, watched his officer’s fearless 
passage, and, with the contrariness of 
human nature, found himself wishing 
he was with him. Then, when Curzon 
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History gave Curzon the nod 
at the battle of Volkslaagte 


was nearly back in safety again, Brown 
saw him suddenly swing right round. 
But next instant he was walking steadily 
down to the hollow, and only when he 
was out of sight of the men did he sit 
down sharply. 

“Are you hit. sir?” asked Brown, all 
anxiety. 

“Yes. Don’t let the men know. I’m 
still in command.” 

Brown hastily called the squadron 
first-aid corporal with his haversack of 
dressings. They ripped open Curzon’s 
coat and bound up the entrance and 
exit wounds. The destiny which directs 
the course of bullets had sent this one 
clean through the fleshy part of the 
shoulder without touching bone or 
artery or nerve. 

“T’'m all righi,” said Curzon manfully, 
getting to his feet and pulling his torn 
coat about him. The arrival of a crawl- 
ing trooper interrupted Sergeant-Major 
Brown’s protests. 

“Message from Sergeant Hancock, 
sir,” said the trooper. “Ammunition’s 
running short.” 

“*Ave to do somethink now, sir,” said 
Sergeant-Major Brown as the trooper 
crawled away. 

“Shut up and be quiet,” snapped 
Curzon. 

He was perfectly well aware that he 
must do something. As long as his men 
had cartridges to fire they would re- 
main in good heart, but once ammuni- 
tion failed he might expect any ugly 
incident to occur. There might be 
panic, or someone might show a white 
flag. 

Trumpeter!” called Curzon, and the 
trumpeter leaped up to attention to 
receive his orders. 

The squadron followed him down the 
ravine, the useless lances cocked up 
at each man’s elbow, amid a squeaking 
of leather and a clashing of iron hoofs 
on the rocks, Curzon’s head was begin- 
ning to swim, what with the loss of 
blood, and the pain of his wound, and 
the strain he had undergone, and the 
heat of this gully. He had small enough 
idea of what he wanted to do — or at 
least he would not admit to himself 
that what he wanted was to make his 
way back to some area where the 
squadron would not be under fire and 
he might receive orders. The sense of 
isolation in the presence of an enemy 
of diabolical cunning was overwhelm- 
ing. 
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The gully changed direction more 
than once. Soon Curzon had no idea 
where he was, nor whither he was 
going, but he was too tired and in too 
much pain to think clearly. The distant 
gunfire seemed to roll about inside his 
skull, He drooped in his saddle and 
with difficulty straightened himself up. 
The fortunate gully continued a long 
way instead of coming to a rapid in- 
definite end as most gullies did in that 
parched plain, and the men — and Ser- 
geant-Major Brown — were content to 
follow him without question. The sun 
was by now well down towards the 
horizon, and they were in the shade. 

It was in fact the sight of the blaze 
of light which was reflected from the 
level plain in front which roused Cur- 
zon to the realization that the gully 
was about to end beyond the tangle 
of rocks just in front. He turned in his 
saddle and held up his hand to the 
column of men behind; they came 
sleepily to a halt, the horses cannoning 
into the hindquarters of the horses if 
front and then Curzon urged his horse 
cautiously forward, his trumpeter close 
behind. 

Peering from the shelter of the rocks 
Curzon beheld the finest spectacle 
which could gladden the eyes of a 
cavalry officer. The gully had led him, 
all unaware, actually behind the flank 
of the Boer position. Half a mile in 
front of him, sited with Boer cunning 
on the reverse slope of a fold in the 
ground, was a battery of field guns 
sunk in shallow pits, the guns’ crews 
clearly visible round them. There were 
groups of tethered ponies. There was a 
hint of rifle trenches far in front of the 
guns, and behind the guns were wag- 
ons and mounted staffs. There was all 
the vulnerable confusion always to be 
found behind a firing line, and he and 
his squadron were within easy charg- 
ing distance, their presence unsus- 
pected. 

Curzon fought down the nightmare 
feeling of unreality which was stealing 
over him. He filed the squadron out 
of the gully and brought it up into 
line before any Boer had noticed them. 
Then, forgetting to draw his sword, he 
set his spurs into his horse and rode 
steadily, three lengths in front of his 
charging line, straight at the guns. The 
trumpeters pealed the charge as the 
pace quickened. 

No undisciplined militia force could 
withstand the shock of an unexpected 
attack from the flank, however small 
the force which delivered it. The Boer 
defence which had all day held up the 
English attack collapsed like a pricked 
balloon. The whole space was black 
with men running fer their ponies. Out 
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on the open plain where the sweltering 
English infantry had barely been main- 
taining their firing lines the officers 
sensed what was happening. Some no- 
ticed the slackening of the Boer fire. 
Some saw the Boers rise out of their 
invisible trenches and run. One officer 
heard the cavalry trumpets, faint and 
sweet through the heated air. He yelled 
to his bugler to sound the charge. The 
skirmishing line rose up from flank to 
flank as bugler after bugler took up the 
call. Curzon had brought them the last 
necessary impetus for the attack, They 
poured over the Boer lines to where 
Curzon, his sword still ‘n its sheath, 
was sitting dazed upon his horse amid 
the captured guns. 

The battle of Volkslaagte—a very 
great battle in the eyes of the British 
public of 1899, wherein nearly five 
thousand men a side had been engaged 
— was won, and Curzon was marke1 
for his captaincy and the D.S.C. He 
was not a man of dreams, but even if 
he had been his wildest dreams would 
not have envisaged the future com- 
mand of a hundred thousand British 


soldiers. 


Copyright 1936 by Cecil Scott Forester. 
Reprinted from The General by permission 
of Little, Brown and Co. and the author 








C. S. FORESTER considers him- 
self a newspaperman who occasion- 
ally writes novels. In the former role 
he was a correspondent in Spain dur- 
ing 1936-37, and in Prague at the 
time of the Nazi occupation. Prob- 
ably few Americans remember that 
phase of his active life. 

This Englishman, born in Egypt, 
traveled in Europe, was educated to 
be a physician, has written some 
books which millions of Americans 
have read with delight. Among these 
are: Payment Deferred, a hit on stage 
and screen; The Gun, The General, 
The African Queen, To the Indies, 
and the series on Captain Horatio 
Hornblower. All except two are his- 
torical novels. One of Forester’s great 
gifts is an ability to describe accu- 
rately and in’ detail the life aboard 
ship, whether a hundred years ago or 
today. His prose combines skill, 
limpidity, and an undercurrent of ex- 
citement. 

During his tour of duty as a cor- 
respondent in the recent war, For- 
ester was stricken with a painful ill- 
ness which has since kept him @on- 
fined to a wheelchair, but which has 


not stopped his output of stories. 
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OTH of this week’s selections 

demonstrate their authors’ con- 
ception of change, though only one 
of them indicates that fact in its 
title. 


Last Visit 
I don’t know what I had expected 
her to be like, but I was unprepared for 
the thin littke woman who seemed 
doubly small against the big wing chair; 
I was unprepared for the trembling 
hands that were never still, and 
when I now try to remember her face, 
I can only see the small brown mole 
on her upper lip that moved when she 
talked. Perhaps I had hoped to find 
some recognition, some family resem- 
blance in this woman who was my 
great-grandmother, but she was so old 
that she had lost all kinship to this 
world, and her frailty only emphasized 

her nearness to the next. 
Because she tired so easily, my visit 
was not to be long: fifteen minutes. I 


had talked to her only a few seconds | 


when I realized these fifteen minutes 
would stretch out endlessly. I was afraid. 
not of her, but of the gulf of time I must 
cross to reach her. What could I say in 
order to keep my eyes off the hands that 
shook with a disease of the old? The 
panicky unreasoning fear that I experi- 
enced in those first few moments has 
never completely left me. 

She talked with the curious sing-song 
quality of a child who has said his les- 
son by heart over and over. Her lesson 
was of the past, and she told it to me 
in fragments, with an evident compul- 
sion to talk of persons and things she 
had known and loved. I found the con- 
trast between the laughing girl she de- 
scribed and the old woman she was 
almost unbearable. At length her words 
became more coherent, until she mum- 
bled phrases dissolved into a silence 
more complete than any I have ever 
known. 

I bent over her, and with a sudden, 
startling petulance she said, “I'm tired,” 
I saw her sink back into the chair and 
pick peevishly at the fringe on her 
shawl. As I left the room, I realized my 
great-grandmother was going to die and 
I wondered why I could feel no real 
grief. 

Mary‘Rector, 17 


Evanston (lll.) Township High School 
Teacher, Mary L. Taft 
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Yun 7. by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


“The Change” shows how changes 
in our personal lives, particularly 
when they affect our emotions, color 
our reactions to the inanimate ob- 
jects which surround us. 


The Change 


The corridor was bright as Mother 
and I walked toward my brother's room. 
He was soon to have an operation and 
we were going to cheer him up. The 
operation was not a serious one; he had 
nothing to fear. But, like all small chil- 
dren, he was scared to the state of ex- 
haustion. 

As we entered his room he was lying 
on his stomach in the bright sunlight, 
his face buried in the pillow. When he 
heard the door shut he turned with a 
jerk to greet us. The first thing he said, 
rather hoarsely, was, “What's in the 
package?” 

We opened the package and pulled 
out several comic books, some toys, and 
other odd things to amuse him in his 
spare time. He was pleased and be- 
gan right off to fidget with them. 

“Ready for the operation?” 

“Scared,” he said frankly. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” 
said Mother. “Nothing ever happens to 
anybody in the hospital. Look how 
bright this room is. You're going to pull 
through fine.” 

“I’m still scared,” he answered. 

“You'll live,” I said sarcastically. 

Mother, ignoring this remark, said, 
“What could happen to anyone here? 
Hospitals are to help people.” 

At this point an attendant opened 
the door and told us we had only a few 
more minutes before Allan would take 
the final check-up for the operation. 
We said goodby. As a parting thought, 
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Mother said, “What can happen in a 
hospital that’s so clean and bright?” 

Mother and I then left Allan and 
went into the brightly lit hall. 

A few days later as we left Chappa- 
qua the sun had just come over Greeley’s 
Hill. My mother, father, and I were 
headed for White Plains, where my 
grandfather was living. We reached 
Grandmother's apartment at about ten- 
thirty and stayed for lunch. A short time 
later we left for the hospital. 

It was mid-afternoon when we ar- 
rived. We stormed up the steps. The at- 
tendant took the whole family along 
the corridor. 

Mother spoke to the attendant, “How 
do you keep the hospital so clean and 
bright?” 

The attendant opened the door to 
Grandfather’s room and we went in. 
Grandfather wasn’t looking so bad. 
After the preliminary conversation he 
remarked, “Isn’t this a beautiful room?” 

From then on we talked about the 
beauty of the hospital and the pretti- 
ness of the nurses.. After some time we 
left because Grandfather needed all the 
rest he could get. 

The next morning a telephone call 
notified us that Grandfather had died. 

It had been raining for some time 
when Mother and I started for the hos- 
pital to see Allan. As we rode along 
it was evident that the day was de- 
pressing Mother’s mind. Grandfather 
had died only a few days before. 

The hospital seemed tomblike as we 
walked toward Allan’s room. The hall 
had a lifeless look on its rough face. 

When we entered his room Allan’s 
bed was like an erupting volcano. The 
first thing he said was, “When do I eat? 
I’m hungry.” We knew he was well 
again. 

As we walked down the corridor we 
noticed the dismal lighting, and as we 
went out the front door Mother said, 
“This hospital is beginning to look run 
down.” 

Robert Lee Dearing, 15 
Horace Greeley High School 


Chappaqua, New York 
Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson 
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The Great Trek 
(Concluded) 


stowed the smaller, more precious ob- 
jects—a few china cups, perhaps, an 
odd piece of silver, little bags of 
money. In each there would be a kist — 
a chest of fine hardwood with beau- 
tifully ornamented brass locks and 
hinges in which the Boers kept their 
best clothes. On the Trek the men wore 
a broad-brimmed hat made of mealie 
stalks, a shirt, a short jacket, and 
trousers of fine tanned buckskin. They 
wore no underclothes or socks and 
made their own  veldschoen — field 
shoes of rawhide. Each man carried a 
heavy sheath knife in his belt, bullets, 
and a powder horn. Over his wrist 
hung a sjambok, a quirt made of a 
strip of rhinoceros skin. In his hand he 
held a gun. Slung beneath each wagon 
was a long latticed crate for the poul- 
try which got so used to travel that 
when they saw the oxen being in- 
spanned they would run and jump into 
it by themselves. A young calf might 
be in the wagon, its mother, a milch 
cow, following it closely, lowing all 
the while. Young puppies born on the 
road would be kept in the wagon till 
they were old enough to run; a tabby 
cat, a pet baboon chained from a belt 
round its waist, might sit on the tent 
or run loose beside the wagon. Some 
Boers even trained baboons to lead the 
oxen. There might be a cage of bright- 
colored wild finches or Cape canaries 
hanging from the battens of the tent; 
and on each wagon there were big, 
black, three-legged iron cook-pots 
hooked outside, rocking between the 
wheels, a water barrel, and a small 
'-»ssbound barrel of Cape brandy. 


Foon, the Trekkers — Voortrekkers, 
those who went in front, as they have 
come to be called—had in plenty: 
game and whole-meal bread made from 
wheat flour. Vegetables and fruit they 
had none save the few herbs and ber- 
ries that grew wild or what they could 
purchase from the natives as they went 
past their gardens. This was a sore 
loss~to them, for the Boer loves his 
garden and his orchard. In each wagon 
there were little bags of seed at which 
the women looked tenderly. One day 
the wheels would stop rolling in a fair 
land by a fine fresh fountain of water, 
and then they would settle and plant 
once more — mealie seed, Kaffir corn, 
peas and beans, pumpkins, orange pips, 
the rough stones of peaches, the smooth 
of apricots, flower seeds, and the bulbs 
— onions arid shallots. For the women 
were as other women, wanting homes 
and security, wanting a settled place 
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in which to rear their young, to live and 
worship God. 

If the life of the wagons was pleas- 
ing to the young men and boys, it was 
less so to the women. Their bones 
ached with the jolting of their spring- 
less homes. They were tired of cooking 
outside, they suffered from cold. The 
High Veld they had reached was five 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and sometimes they cried with the 
cold as they washed their clothes in 
the icy water of the rivers. The young 
girls too were tired of it. The moimeisies 
—the pretty girls—who all through 
the trek wore their wide black sun- 
bonnets and some, the vainest, even 
masks of tanned goatskin to preserve 
the whiteness of their complexions, 
were tiredest of all. They wanted to 
see strangers. They were tired of their 
own families, of the men and boys 
they had known their lives long, and 
they saw few others, since it was by 
families that they trekked. 

In 1836 the main group of trekkers 
led by Hendrik Potgieter joined with 
earlier trekkers and they all went on 
together. So far there had been little 
trouble: the land between the Vet and 
the Vaal Rivers which they had crossed 
had been bartered from the native 
chiefs who ruled it. But now, when 
they scattered in small parties, as they 
had to, in order to graze the vast 
number of beasts they had with them, 
they were attacked. by the Matabele 
chief Moselikatze who at that time was 
the master of the whole country from 
the Lebombo Mountains to the Drak- 
ensberg. Every tribe had submitted to 
him. He called these subject peoples 
dogs and treated them as dogs. When 
vultures passed over his town sailing 
in great circles over the kraals, he 
would give orders that some old men 
and women should be killed to feed the 
birds that he named his “children.” 

When Moselikatze heard that men 
with white faces had-come from the 
South, he sent out two thousand war- 
riors to massacre them, which they did, 
coming upon them suddenly, leaping 
at them out of the high grass, hissing 
through their teeth and rattling their 
spears against the long shields which 
gave the tribe its name — the Matabele. 

A fortnight later, they returned again 
to kill more white men and seize more 
cattle, this time attacking the Boers at 
Vegkop, in what is now the Free State. 
But here Potgieter and Sarel Celliers, 
with thirty-three men, had built a 
laager and repelled them — the women 
and children fighting with the men, 
moulding bullets in the height of the 
battle, loading guns and handing them 
to their husbands, fathers, brothers, 
and sons, even firing them themselves. 
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As the Matabele approached the laager, 
Potgieter and some of his men gal- 
loped out to attack them. They fired 
from the saddle in the Boer manner 
and swung their horses away to load 
again, all the time retreating towards 
the wagons while they inflicted as 
many casualties as they could. One last 
charge, the Boers lying low on their 
horses and firing under their necks; and 
then the commando came back and the 
laager gate — the loose wagon that com- 
pleted the defensive ring ~was rolled 
into place. 

For six hours the Matabele attacked, 
charging with regiment after regiment, 
shouting their battle cries, their plumes 
tossing in the air. Thousands of spears 
ripped through the wagon hoods; hun- 
dreds of Matabele fell, but they could 
not break the laager, and finally they 
retired, taking forty-six hundred head 
of cattle and fifty thousand sheep with 
them as booty. They took also two 
small white girls. The Boers under 
Potgieter pursued them as far as the 
Marico River and beat them in battle 
at Zeerust, where they recovered a part 
of the stolen cattle, but not the children. 


Taese were but incidents in the life 
of every Boer in the North. All had 
adventures, disasters, many were killed 
by wild beasts, burnt up in veld fires, 
died in accidents and of illness; many 
fell before the assegais of the natives. 
They were attacked by the Matabele 
in the North under Moselikatze and 
Dingaan’s Zulus in the East. These two 
enemies, though of one race, were di- 
vided among themselves, Moselikatze’s 
army of men slaughtered all the natives 
for hundreds of miles, eating them up, 
seizing their women for wives, their 
young boys to be trained as warriors, 
and their cattle for loot, they founded 
a new nation on the lines of the old. A 
savage. fighting community that knew 
no mercy, loved blood for its own sake. 

Farming among the Boers was a mat- 
ter of staying alive, of perpetual vig- 
ilance against animals and men, of 
hunting as much for food as for sport, 
and much wild game had to be ex- 
terminated before any crops could be 
planted. There were other reasons too 
for hunting: where the game was plen- 
tiful so were the lions and leopards — 
which they called tigers — that raided 
the cattle kraals and chicken. pens, and 
occasionally even killed herders in the 
open. Having nothing but their cour- 
age, skill, and the simple tools they had 
brought with them, the Boers made 
their homes in the wilderness. 


Reprinted from Against These Three by 
permission of Houghton, Mifflin Co., pub- 
lishers. 
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Sharpen your wits... 


TRAVELING MEN 


Stuart Cloete’s “The Great Trek” must 
remind you of the hardships endured by 
our own pioneers in their push west- 
ward. Yet there”~are many interesting 
differences. Try filling the blank in each 
statement with what you believe to be 
the proper word from below: 


Kameel Goatskin 

Baboons Livestock 

Black Circuit Matabele 

Tigers Moselikatize 

Eight Zulus 

Ten Sunbonnets 

Bible Retief 

4 The Great Trek lasted ———____ 
years, 

2. The was an English 


court set up to judge the management 
of Boer-owned slaves. 
3. The Boers were attacked by the 
tribe in the North. 
4. The source of all Boer law and 
rules of conduct was the 
5. Some Boers trained 
to lead the oxen on the long trek. 
6. Boer women wore black 





7. The vainest and prettiest girls 
protected their complexions with___ 
on the Great Trek. 

8. ______. hours in the yoke is as 
much as an ox can stand. 
9. The Boers called the giraffe a 


10. They called leopards 
11. Boers usually gave a newborn 
child as a present. 


12. In the East, the Boers had the 
to contend with. 
13. One of the Boer leaders on the 
Great Trek was —____.. 
14. Every tribe from the Lebombo 
Mountains to the Drakensberg had sub- 
mitted to 


BOER GLOSSARY 


This issue has given you a toehold on 
the language of the Boers by its inclu- 
sion of many Boer words and their 
definitions. Try matching the proper 
definition to the word. 


1. Patat: (a) child; (b) slave; (c) 
potato; (d) corn cake. 

2. Mormeisies: (a) pretty girls; (b) 
old women; (c) newborn infants; (d) 
young men. 

3. Sjambok: (a) wagon; 
(c) hat; (d) trail. 


(b) quirt; 


4. Biltong: (a) wagon wheel; (b) 
sunbonnet; (c) oxen; (d) dried meat. 

5. Gogga: (a) female slave; (b) 
native warrior; (c) insect; (d) Boer 
ballad. 

6. Laager: (a) spear; (b) wagon; 
(c) yoke; (d) horse. 


7. Kameel: (a) lion; (b) tiger; (c) 
antelope; (d) giraffe. 


HISTORY AFRICANUS 


Or should we say, history as per 
“South African Caravan.” Mark each 
statement below, true or false, accord- 
ing to your comprehension of that 
article. 


1. The Portuguese were the earliest 
real settlers in Africa. 

2. The Boers sent their children to 
Holland to be educated. 

8. The first traders to come to Africa 
were the Phoenicians. 

4. Jan van Riebeeck is a modern bal- 
lad singer who has made South African 
veld music familiar to American audi- 
ences. 

5. Hottentots were used as farm la- 
borers by the Boers. 


HOW WOULD YOU SAY IT? 


Here are a few Boer-ish malaprop- 
isms. Call on your dictionary if you need 
help in replacing the italicized words. 


1. A Boer citizen is called a burgler. 

2. In 1939 a radio show called “Afri- 
can Trek” featured South American bal- 
lasts. 

8. Afrikaans is a kind of Dutch dia- 
tribe. 

4. In-winter, the farm soil of the 
Boers is contracted by the cold, leaving 
cuirasses. 

5. Strong religious convolutions dom- 
inated the lives of the Boers. 


WORD GAME 


Do you like anagrams? You know, 
you take a word and change its letters 
around to make another word. Here's 
an anagram-atic verse. The word which 
fills the blank in the first line is BARED. 
Change its letters around to make 
words to fit each blank in the other 
three lines. 


Lag old man’s head was and neat. 
——___—.. reached almost to his feet. 

= drank his milk and ate his ______, 

But to meat he shook his head. 
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AGAIN! 


OULD you kindly tell me if gram- 

mar is the same subject as English? 

By this I mean, do these two subjects 
mean the same? 

Florence Reggio, Oakland, Calif. 


Grammat and English (you mean, of 
course, the study of English) are not 
the same. Grammar is only one of the 
things you take up in your study of 
English. Maybe this will make it clearer 
to you. 

When you study grammar, you are 
concentrating only on what our lan- 
guage is made up of (nouns, verbs, ad- 


By SLIM SYNTAX 





jectives, adverbs, phrases, clauses, etc.). 
You study, too, how these work. These 
things you must know if you are to 
speak and write correctly. 

English covers much more ground: 
Your composition work, your study of 
correct speech, correct usage, letter- 
writing, the proper development of your 
thoughts, etc. These things aren’t gram- 
mar. They do involve,a knowledge of 
grammar if you do them well. But the 
study of grammar itself is something 
“special.” In short, there’s much more 
to English than grammar. 

. ~ *° 


What do you call it when a number 
of words in a line of poetry begin with 
the same letter? Could you give me 
some examples? 

B. J. K., Monticello, N. Y. 


This is called alliteration. Here are 
some good examples. Remember these 


SENIOR 


tongue-twisters? (1) Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickled peppers, etc. (2) She 
sells sea-shells by the sea shore, etc. 
Many common expressions in our lan- 
guage are examples of alliteration: safe 
and sound, spick and span, through 
thick and thin, rough and ready. 
+ * * 
We discussed apostrophe in our Eng- 
lish class,the other day. What is it? 
A. B., Hanover, N. H. 


Apostrophe means two things: 

1. A mark of punctuation (*) used to 
indicate possession (cat's tail) or the 
omission of a letter or letters (he'll 
come). 

2. A figure of speech in which an 
absent person is addressed as if present 
or an abstract idea or inanimate object 
is addressed as if it could hear. 

Examples: (a) Milton! Thou shouldst 
be living at this hour. (b) Frailty! Thy 
name is woman. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Little Piet was forced into his candlelight eourtship by a baby 


TANT’ SANNIE’S 


AN “upsitting” is a candlelight court- 
ship, customary among the Boers. 

If a suitor a qpqesees at a Boer girl’s 
farm, she took him into the parlor and 
chose a candle to bring with her. The 
boy knew that he could court only as 
long as the candle lasted. Unless she 
actually disliked him, the girl would 
usually choose a candle of medium 
length (a short candle would be too 
discouraging, and a long one would indi- 
+ te over-eagerness). As the courtship 
progressed, the boy could judge his 
progress by the length of the candle. 
If he was losing ground, the candle be- 
came shorter; longer if he was gaining. 
Tant’ Sannie, an enormoufly fat wid- 
ow of thirty-three, brought “candles” 
to the upsitting. Experienced as she was, 
‘wow thet Little Piet had come a 
long way, and that she had better get the 
»nole matter settled in one upsitting. 


was just after sunset, when the lean 

colored woman, standing at the cor- 
ner of the house to enjoy the evening 
breeze, saw coming along the road a 
strange horseman. Very narrowly she 
surveyed him, as slowly he approached. 
He was attired in the deepest mourn- 
ing, the black crepe around his tal] hat 
totally concealing the black felt, and 
nothing but a dazzling shirt-front re- 
lieving the funereal tone of his attire. 
He rode much forward in his saddle, 
with his chin resting on the uppermost 
of his shirt-studs, and there was an air 
of meek subjection to the will of heaven, 
and to what might be in store for him, 
that bespoke itself even in the way in 
which he gently urged his steed. He 
was evidently in no hurry to reach bis 
destination, for the nearer he ap- 
proached to it the slacker did his bridle 
hang. The colored woman having duly 
inspected him, dashed into the dwell- 
ing. 


SHORT STORY 


Upsitting 


By Olive Schreiner 


“Here is another one!” she cried — “a 
widower; I see it by his hat.” 

“Good Lord!” said Tant’ Sannie; “it’s 
the seventh I’ve had this month; but 
the men know where sheep and good 
looks and money in the bank are to be 
found,” she added, winking knowingly. 
“How does he look?” 

“Nineteen, weak eyes, white hair, 
little roune nose,” said the maid. 

“Then it’s he! then it’s he!” said Tant’ 
Sannie triumphantly; “Little Piet 
Vander Walt, whose wife died last 
month — two farms, twelve thousand 
sheep. I've not seen him, but my sister- 
in-law told me about him, and I 
dreamed about him last night.” 

Here Piet’s black hat appeared ‘n 
the doorway, end the Boer-woman 
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drew herself up in dignified silence, 
extended the tips of her fingers, and 
motioned solemnly to a chair. The 
ycung man seated himself, sticking his 
feet as far under it as they would go, 
and said mildly: 

“I am Little Piet Vander Walt, and 
my father is Big Piet Vander Walt.” 

Tant’ Sannie said solemnly: “Yes.” 

“Aunt,” said the young man, starting 
up spasmodically; “can I off-saddle?” 

“Yes.” 

He seized his hat, and disappeared 
with a rush through the door. 

“I told you so! I knew it!” said Tant’ 
Sannie. “The dear Lord doesn’t send 
dreams for nothing. Didn’t I tell you 
this morning that I dreamed of a great 
beast like a sheep, with red eyes, and 
I killed it? Wasn’t the white wool his 
hair, and the red eyes his weak eyes, 
and mv killing him meant marriage? 
Get supper ready quickly. We shall sit 
up to-night” 

To young Piet Vander Walt that 
supper was a period of intense torture. 
It was his first courtship; his first wife 
had courted him, and ten months 27f 
severe domestic rule had not raised his 
spirit or his courage. He ate little, and 
when he raised a morsel to his lips 
glanced guiltily round to see if he were 
not observed. He had put three rings 
on his little finger, with the intention 
of sticking it out stifly when he raised 
a coffee-cun; now the little finger was 
curled miserably among its fellows. It 
was small relief when the meal was 
over. and Tant’ Sannie and he repaired 
to the front room. Once seated there, 
he set his knees close together, stood 
his black hat upon them, and wretch- 
edly turned the brim up and down. 
But supper had cheered Tant’ Sannie. 
who found it impossible longer to main- 
tain that decorous silence. 

“I was related to your aunt Selena 
who died,” said Tant’ Sannie. “My 
mother’s step-brother’s child was mar- 
ried to her father’s brother’s step- 
— niece.” (Turn page) 
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“Yes, aunt,” said the young man, 
“I knew we were related.” 

“It was her cousin,” said Tant’ 
Sannie, now fairly on the flow, “who 
had the cancer cut out of her by the 
other doctor, who was not the right 
doctor they sent for, but who did it 
quite as well.” 

“Yes, aunt,” said the young man. 

“T've heard about it often,” said Tant’ 
Sannie. “And he was the son of the old 
doctor that they say died on Christmas 
day; but I don’t know if that’s true. 
People do tell such awful lies. Why 
should he die on Christmas day more 
than any other day?” 

“Yes, aunt, why?” said the young 
nan meekly. 

“Did you ever have the toothache?” 
asked Tant’ Sannie. 

“No, aunt.” 

“Well, they say that doctor — not the 
son of the old doctor that died on 
Christmas day, the other that didn’t 
come when he was sent for — he gave 
such good stuff for the toothache that 
if you opened the bottle in the room 
where any one was bad they got better 
directly. You could see it was good 
stuff,” said Tant’ Sannie, “it tasted 
horrid. That was a real doctor! He used 
to give a bottle so high,” said the Boer- 
woman, raising her hand a foot from 
the table, “you could drink at it for a 
month and it wouldn’t get done, and 
the same medicine was good for all 
sorts of sicknesses—croup, measles, 
jaundice, dropsy. Now you have to buy 
a new kind fo each sickness. The doc- 
tors aren’t so good as thev used to be.” 

“No, aunt,” said the young man, 
who was trying to gain courage to stick 
, out his legs and clink his spurs together. 
He did so at last. 

Tant’ Sannie had noticed the spurs 
before; but she thought it showed a 
nice manly spirit, and her heart warmed 
yet more to the vouth. . 

“Did you ever have convulsions when 
you were a baby?” asked Tant’ Sannie. 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“Strange,” said Tant’ Sannie; .“I had 
convulsions too. Wonderful that we 
should be so much alike!” 

“Aunt,” said the young man explo- 
sively, “can we sit up to-night?” 

Tant’ Sannie hung her head and 
half-closed her eyes; but finding that 
her little wiles were thrown away, the 
young man staring fixedly at his hat, 
she simpered, “Yes,” and went away 
to fetch candles. 

Tant’ Sannie took two candles out 
of the cupboard and held them up 
triumphantly, winking all round the 
room. 

“He’s asked for them,” she said. 
‘We're going to sit up!” and she walked 
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off in triumph with the candles. 

Nevertheless, when all the rest of 
the house had retired, when the long 
candle was lighted, when the coffee- 
kettle was filled, when she sat in the 
elbow-chair, with her lover on a chair 
close beside her, and when the vigil 
of the night was fairly begun, she 
began to find it wearisome. The young 
man looked chilly, and said nothing. 

“Won't you put your feet on my 
stove?” said Tant’ Sannie. 

“No, thank you, aunt,” said the 
young man, and both lapsed into 
silence. 

At last Tant’ Sannie, afraid of going 
to sleep, tapped a strong cup of coffee 
for herself and handed another to her 
lover. This visibly revived both. 

“How long were you’ married, 
ccusin?” 

“Ten months, aunt.” 

“How old was your baby?” 

“Three days when it died.” 

“It’s very hard when we must give 
our husbands and wives to the Lord,” 
said Tant’ Sannie. 

“Very,” said the young man; “but it’s 
the Lord’s will.” 

“Yes,” said Tant’ Sannie, and sighed. 

“She was such a good wife, aunt: 
I've known her break a_ churn-stick 
over a maid’s head for only letting dust 
come on a milk cloth.” 

Tant’ Sannie felt a twinge of jealousy. 
She had never broken a churn-stick on 
a maid’s head. 

“I hope your wife made a good end,” 


she said 


BO KK OOO 
THE AUTHOR 


OLIVE SCHREINER (1855-1920), 
the first outstanding South African 
writer, was as rare as a Chinese fan in 
her day and place. Of English-German 
descent, she grew up in a Mission Sta- 
tion in Basutoland where there were no 
schools nor means of education what- 
ever, except for what she could get from 
her own feverish reading. 

At fifteen, she became a governess in 
a Boer household, and a year later be- 
gan to write The Story of an African 
Farm, from which “Tant’ Sannie’s Up- 
sitting” is taken. For several years after 
she completed it, she could not find a 
publisher. The novel was a sensation 
and its author a public figure, although 
Olive Schreiner used the pen-name 
“Ralph Iron.” She was heaped with both 
praise and abuse. Those who reviled 
the book were shocked at her feminist, 
liberal, and Free Thinking opinions. 
Her admirers praised her for the same 
qualities. The book reveals close obser- 
vation, power, and a thorough familiar- 
ity with Nature. It also reveals that Olive 
Schreiner felt contempt for women like 
Tant’ Sannie and for the Boers’ supersti- 
tion, ignorance, and preference for ma- 
terial things, like land and cattle. 





“Oh, beautiful, aunt: she said up a 
psalm and two hymns and a half before 
she died.” 

“Did she leave any messages?” asked 
Tant’ Sannie. 

“No,” said the young man; “but the 
night betore she died I was lying at the 
foot of her bed; | felt her foot kick me. 

“*Piet,’ she said, “My little baby that 
died yesterday has been here, and it 
stood over the wagon-box,’ she said. 

““What did it say?’ I asked. 

“‘It said that if 1 died you must 
marry a fat woman.’ 

“I will, I said, and I went to sleep 
again. Presently she woke me. 

““The little baby has been here 
again, and it says you must marry a 
woman over thirty, and who's had two 
husbands.’ 

“I didn’t go to sleep after that for a 
long time, aunt, but when I did she 
woke me. 

“*The baby has been here again, 
she said, ‘and it says you mustn't marry 
a woman with a mole.’ I told her I 
wouldn't; and the next day she died.” 

“That was a vision,” said Tant’ 
Sannie. 

The young man nodded his head 
mournfully. He thought of a younger 
sister of his wife’s who was not fat, and 
who had a mole, and of whom his wife 
had always been jealous, and he wished 
the little baby had liked better staying 
in heaven than coming and standing 
over the wagon-chest. 

“I suppose that’s why you came to 
me,” said Tant’ Sannie. 

“Yes, aunt. And pa said I ought to 
get married before shearing-time. It is 
bad if there’s no one to see after thing, 
then; and the maids waste such a lot ot 
fat.” 

“When do you want to get married?” 

“Next month, aunt,” said the young 
man in a tone of hopeless resignation 
“May I kiss you, aunt?” 

“Fie! fie!” said Tant’ Sannie, and 
then gave him a_ resounding kiss 
“Come, draw your chair a little closer,” 
she said, and, their elbows new touch 
ing, they sat on through the night. 

The next morning at dawn, as Em 
passed through Tant’ Sannie’s bed- 
room, she f-und the Boer-woman pull- 
ing off her boots preparatory to climb- 
ing into bed. 

“Where is Piet Vander Walt?” 

“Just gone,” said Tant’ Sannie; “and 
I am going to marry him this day four 
weeks. I am dead sleepy,” she added; 
“the stupid thing doesn’t know how to 
talk love-talk at all,” and she climbed 
into the four-poster, clothes and all, and 
drew the quilt up to her chin. 


Reprinted from The Story of an African 
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Your old professor Allen Albright 
is stepping out for a double malted to- 
day. And he’s turning his column over to 
Raymond Carr who attends the John 
Marshall High School in Rochester, N. Y. 

Ray is a faithful contributor to 
What’s New, and our file of Ray’s con- 
tributions is almost as large as our own 
file. Although the initials R.C. have 
appeared frequently in this column, we 
haven’t made a dent in Ray’s items 
that are “news” to us. We'll bet there 


isn’t a new idea or invention in circu- 


lation that Ray hasn’t heard of. In fact, 
if we didn’t have to pay rent, we’d hand 
over our job to Ray tomorrow. Here are 
a few recent items Ray dug up for us: 


Slick Chicks 


A scientist in Puerto Rico raises col- 
ored chicks. His secret? He injects a 
vegetable dye into the eggs shortly be- 
fore the baby chicks are hatched. The 
chicks greet daylight with red, blue, or 
green feathers. 


Buy an Acre in Antarctica 


What would you think of a refriger- 
ator 5000 miles square? Admiral Byrd 
thinks it would be a fine idea. When he 
discovered that the food stored under 
the ice in Antarctica during his first ex- 
pedition was still perfectly preserved 
and edible, the Admiral suggested we 
adopt Antarctica as a refrigerator. It 
was his idea that surplus crops in a 
good year might be stored there against 
a lean year. 


Brain Box 


There’s a new kind of juke box. When 
you put a nickel in the slot, you 
get a quiz on the topic of your choice. 
Push a button and you find out the an- 
swers. The quiz box — well, something — 
times you, scores you, and then tells 
you whether you're a genius, a moron, 
or somewhere in between. Already we 
can hear your history teacher saying, 
“All right, class. Now, we'll adjourn to 
the corner drugstore for our quiz!” 

On another new juke box you can 
punch out menu selections that register 
in the restaurant kitchen for speedy 
service. 


Smothered in Onions? 


Soon restaurant menus may list a 
whale steak or whale chop among their 
delicacies. British and Scandinavian 
“floating factories” are now cruising 
the high seas ‘hunting for smaller whales. 
The food experiments which they have 
been conducting may result in promot- 
ing the whale as a world-wide food. 
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ON HIS FEET? 















BALL-BAND Canvas Sport Shoes sure make your 
feet feel “springy” — help give you more speed, more 
fun. They are real QUALITY, inside and out! They 
fit right. They look right. They feel right. They are 
right. So look for them in the store where you see 
the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 


Look for the Red Ball i in the Store and 
on the Sole of the Shoe. 


Ball-Band Canvas Sport 
Shoes are made for 
both boys and girls. 


Ball-Band 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
_ MISHAWAKA, INDIAN? 





REG. U.S. 
PAT. OFF. 1901 








aot 


SIX SMART NEW 


SUPER-SIX SEDANS 
plus $33, 840.00 mizcianoiss PRIZES 








402 PRIZES EACH WEEK! 2412 PRIZES IN ALL! 


Win Your Share! 
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PLANTERS PEANUT BUT- 
TER . . . Homogenized just 
right for smooth, creamy g 
ness. Made by PLANTERS, the 
greatest name in peanuts, from 
choice peanuts only. Rich in vit- 
amins, protein, minerals. You 
need foods like PLANTERS 
HOMOGENIZED PEANUT 
BUTTER. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 

America’s Nickel Lunch! oe A 
nourishing picker-up between 
meals; an any-time, all-time fav- 
orite. Rich in vitamins and food 
energy. The fastest selling pea- 
nuts in the world! Save the emp- 
ty bags for your entry in the 
Word Building contest. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Word-Building Contest 


It’s EASY! It’s FUN! It’s EDUCATIONAL! And it lets 
you WIN some wonderful prizes. Just think of the let- 
ters in P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S_ P-E-A-N-U-T-S . . . then write 
down all the words that you can make up from these 
letters. The more words you can make the better are 
your opportunities for winning some of the magnificent 
prizes offered by Planters in this generous contest. You 
may win a diamond, a refrigerator, a radio, a watch— 
yes, even a Hudson four-door sedan .. . all things 
that you have longed and hoped for. PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS brings them to you! 
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RULES OF CONTEST 


Write down all the words you can make out of 
the letters in the words P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S P-E-A- 
N-U-T-S. (Like “plant,” “ten,” “peat,” etc.) 
Please arrange words alphabetically for faster 


judging. 


2 Each word must be a standard English word as 


defined in Webster’s New International Diction- 
arp (published by Merriam) 1945 edition. No 
plurals or proper names. No word should contain 
the same letter more often than it appears in the 
two words “PLANTERS PEANUTS.” (“Rear” for 
example, would be disqualified because it con- 


to 


tains two “r’s,”) 


Entries will be judged on the basis of accuracy, 
number of correct words submitted, neatness, ar- 
rangement and legibility. Elaborate or “fancy” 
presentations will not be considered in making 
the awards. Lists of words must be clearly legible. 


4 There will be SIX weekly contests. Entries for 


First contest closes midnight May 3, 1947 
Second contest closes midnight May 10, 1947 
Third contest closes midnight May 17, 1947 
Fourth contest closes midnight May 24, 1947 
Fifth contest closes midnight May 31, 1947 
Sixth contest closes midnight June 7, 1947 


Contestants may enter as often as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by two empty 
nickel PLANTERS PEANUTS bags or the band 
(that unwinds with the key) from one vacuum 
can of PLANTERS SALTED PEANUTS or the 
label from a jar of PLANTERS HOMOGEN.- 
IZED PEANUT BUTTER. ; 


5 The decision of the judges is final. In case of 


ties, duplicate prizes wil awarded. Contest is 
subject to all Federal and State Regulations. Win- 
ning Contestants will be notified by mail. 


6 Address all entries to PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST, P. O. Box 998, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


7 All entries become the property of PLANTERS, 
and cannot be returned. 


8 Any resident of the United States is eligible to 
enter, Sr, employees of PLANTERS NUT 
& CHOCOLATE COMPANY and its subsidiaries, 
their advertising agencies, and their families. 


REMEMBER: Write legibly . . . enclose two empt 
nickel bags, or unwinding band or label wit 
your entry, be sure to attach your name and ad- 
dress, and send to PLANTERS PEANUTS CON. 
TEST, P. O. Box 998, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 








Weekly Prizes 


The following prizes will be awarded each week for six weeks 
see the rules... 


Ist Weekly Prize 
2nd Weekly Prize 


3rd Weekly Prize 


4th Weekly Prize 


Sth & 6th Weekly 


7th & 8th Weekly 


Prizes.......... 


a 


9th & 10th Weekly Prizes...... 


llth & 12th Weekly Prizes...... 


13th to 17th Wee 


kly Prizes...... 


18th to 22nd Weekly Prizes.... 


23rd to 32nd Weekly Prizes.... 


33rd to 232nd Weekly Prizes.. 


233rd to 242nd Weekly Prizes 


243rd to 252nd Weekly Prizes 


253rd to 402nd Weekly Prizes 












































Hudson Four-Door Sedan— 
Smart, New Super-Six Sedan 


.Miracle Set Diamond Ring 


“A Miracle of Loveliness”’ 

Servel Gas Refrigerator— 

"Stays Silent; Lasts Longer; No Mov- 

ing Parts” 

Majestic Console Radio-Phonograph 

“Mighty Monarch of the Air” 

Magic Chef Gas Ranges— 

an Range of Tomorrow—Here To- 
y” 


ABC Spinner-type Washing Machines 
DeLuxe Model 

Filter Queen Vacuum Cleaners— 
“America’s Bagless Cleaner” 

Kingston Watches— 

“In Rhyme with Time”; 

Man's 17 jewel; Lady's 17 jewel set 
with diamonds and rubies. 
Roadmaster Bikes— 

“America’s Finer Bicycle” 

Majestic Table Radios— 

“Mighty Monarch of the Air” 

5-piece set Club Aluminum— 
Silverlike Hammered Finish 

Sha lighters— 

“Roll! It’s Open! It’s Lit” 

Matmatic Electric lrons— 

“New, Light-W eight” 

Cory Buffet Queen Coffee Brewers— 
“Of Course It’s Cory” 

Hummingbird Nylons— 

51 Gauge, For Beauty, Fit and Wear 



































Statue of ‘‘Oom Paul” Kruger, presi- 
dent of Boer Republic, at Pretoria. 


Cecil John Rhodes shaped the forces 
which built the South Africa of today. 
Sent to Africa in 1870 because of ill 
health, the 17-year-old Rhodes quickly 
made a fortune in the Kimberley dia- 
mond mines. Man of vision and burn- 
ing ambition, Rhodes used wealth, force, 
and brilliant scheming to add 700,000 
square miles of territory to the British 
Empire. Planner of the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway and prime minister of Rhodesia 
from 1890 to 1895, the Empire Builder 
died in 1902. But his supreme purpose 
— to spread the influence of the British 
Empire — lives on in the Rhodes Schol- 
arships. His will provided that 65 col- 
lege students be chosen annually from 
the British Commonwealth and _ the 
United States for three years’ study at 
Oxford. 


, “Oom (Uncle) Paul” Kruger led the 
stubborn opposition to the Afrikanders 
(white men of Dutch descent born in 
S. A.) to Rhodes’ policy of extending 
British rule. Born in 1825, Kruger was 
brought up in the tough border country, 
and in the strict faith of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. He led the Boer forces 
against the British in 1880, and again 
in 1899. Between wars he won Trans- 
vaal’s independence from Britain, and 
served as the Boer Republic’s beloved 
president for 15 years. “Oom Paul” died 
in exile in 1904 at The Hague. 


Louis Botha, one of Kruger’s resource- 
ful generals, helped negotiate peace 
with the British after the Boer war. 
With his fellow general, Jan Smuts (see 
below), he then formed a People’s Party 
which won back self-government for 
Transvaal. As its Prime Minister, Botha’s 
policy was cooperation with the British 
and a union of all the provinces. When 
the U. of S. A. was formed in 1910, the 
popular general was elected to lead it. 


Jan Christiaan Smuts, who took over 
after Botha’s death in 1919, is South 
Africa’s Prime Minister today. In his 


LEADERS 


OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


7 years “Slim Jannie” has also been 
(1) State Attorney to “Oom Paul's” 
government; (2) guerrilla leader against 
the English in the Boer War; (3) the 
“brains” of Botha’s pro-British govern- 
ment; (4) Commander-in-Chief of S. A. 
forces in World War I; (5) father of 
Britain’s Royal Air Force; (6) co-found- 
er with Woodrow Wilson of the League 
of Nations; (7) Field Marsha] of the 
British Army in World War II; (8) au- 
thor of the Preamble to the U.N. Char- 
ter. Always first in war and first in peace, 
he has been first in the heart’s of his 
countrymen — most of the time. 


From 1924 to 1939 the anti-British 


Nationalists under hot-tempered Gen- 


eral James B. M. Hertzog were in power. 
Smuts did join a United Party Cabinet 
in 1933, but the two Boer War generals 
split again when Hertzog wanted to 
keep South Africa neutral in the last 
war. Smuts won Parliament to his po- 
sition. Hertzog, who had openly ex- 
pressed his approval of Hitlerism, died 
in 1942. 


Right Honorable Gideon b. van Zyl 
is South Africa’s first native-born Gov- 
ernor General. The handsome, 73-year- 
old statesman likes sports and garden- 
ing as much as law and politics. 


Harry T. Andrews, the union’s 49- 
year-old minister plenipotentiary in 
Washington, has been in government 
service since he was 17, when he got a 
job at the Pretoria Post Office. Once his 
country’s representative to the League 
of Nations, he has been in Washington 
since 1942. 


Dr. Daniel F. Malan, once a Dutch 
Reformed minister, leads the National- 


Gov. Gen. G.B. VanZyl Dr. D. F. Malan 


Prime Minister Jan C. Smuts, South 
Africa’s grand old man, in his study. 


ist Party—the die-hard Afrikanders 
who never gave up the cry, “A Repub- 
lic!” 

Walter B. Madely, English-born head 
of the Labour Party, has represented 
his constituency in the Assembly since 
the Union was formed, looks much 
younger than his 74 years. 

Senator Hyman M. Bssner, who rep* 
resents nearly 4,000,000 Africans in the 
“whites only” Parliament, went back to 
fight for the colored people’s welfare 
after attending college at U.C.L.A. He 
works closely with short, emphatic Dr. 
Alfred B. Xuma (say it Koo-much) who 
heads the all-native African National 
Congress. A public health expert in 
Johannesburg, Dr. Xuma studied medi- 
cine in the U. S. and in Europe. 


Dr. Hendrik J. van der Bijl, world- 
famous scientist, worked war produc- 
tion miracles as Director-General of 
Supplies. A dynamic physicist and engi- 
neer, he first won recognition in the 
United States, where he did research 
for telephone firms from 1913 to 1920. 


Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, one of the 
world’s richest men, wears Rhodes’ 
crown as economic king. His empire 
includes gold, diamonds, coal, copper, 
and industries ranging from breakfast 
foods to dynamite. 


Stuart Cloete, well-known novelist 
(see English section), represents the 
cultural forces of South Africa. 


Walter B. Madeley Horry T. Andrews 


All protos courtesy Union of South Africa Government Information Office 














IMITIVE MAN DID NOT LIKE BRIDGES BECAUSE THEY MADE IT EASY 
FOR HIS ENEMIES TO TRAIL HIM. OCCASIONALLY HE HAD TO BUILD A es ROMAN BRIDGE 
ROUGH WOODEN BRIDGE OR A SUSPENSION BRIDGE OF VINES. ee VERONA, ITALY 
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. Repub- THE GREATEST BRIDGE BUILDERS AMONG ANCIENT PEOPLE WERE 
THE ROMANS. WHEREVER THEY WENT THEY BUILT BRIDGES, AS 
iil : —— . THEY BUILT ROADS, TO SPEED THE MOVEMENT OF THEIR TROOPS. 
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THE OLDEST RAILROAD BRIDGE ys 
HANGMAN'S BRIDGE GYOODEN BRIDGES WERE ALSO BEING BUILT. | | iy Use IN THE WORLD — THE «it 
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P od — /n THE 1800'S, WITH THE COMING OF 

eneral 0 For CENTURIES AFTER THE FALL OF ROME, BRIDGE RAILROADS, THE NUMBER OF BRIDGES 

and engi- BUILDING IN EUROPE MADE LITTLE PROGRESS. nenees ensses =~ <4: , INCREASED. THEY HAD TO BE VERY STRONG. 

nm in the IN THE 1100°$ AND 1200'S MEN BEGAN TO K c> IRON WAS USED AS WELL AS STONE. 
BUILD BRIDGES AGAIN. MANY OF THEM WERE DEPOSIT, MY. 
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} to 1920. 
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MENA! SUSPENSION BRIDGE © A NEW KIND OF BRIDGE, THE 
WALES CANTILEVER, WAS INTRODUCED, 
OPENED IN 1826. 





CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 











HAT do you think a High School 
Graduate should know?” 

That’s the topic of the text and final 
Jam Session of the current school year 
— and it’s an important one. We didn’t 
think up the question. We read it in a 
school newspaper, The Indian Leader, 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Some of the things listed as most im- 
portant by Haskell students were: 

“How to make and keep friends.” 

“How to talk intelligently, using good 
English.” 

“How our government is operated 
and how to help make it a better one.” 

“Some kind of vocatien.” 


TT. pick ‘em and we print ‘em. Here 
below are your 1947 “favorites” in 
music. Judging from your comments, 
we'd say the U. S. A. is on its way to 
becoming the most music conscious na- 
tion in the world. Your tastes in music 
are broad. For almost every Suzie who 
swears by Swing, there’s a Bud who 
goes to bat for Brahms. And for every 
jazz fan there’s an opera enthusiast. 
Many of you, though you listed a favor- 
ite kind, hastened to assure us that you 
liked all kinds of music. 

The greatest number of you turned 
out to champion swing. Swing captured 
35 per cent of your Jam Session votes, 
with your other preferences following 
in this order: classical — 25 per cent; 
jazz — 14 per cent; folk music — 12 per 
cent; semi-classical — 10 per cent. 

But 4 per cent of you held out for 
such miscellaneous varieties as band, 
Latin-American, Middle Eastern music, 
hymns, etc. 

Most of you (54 per cent) listen to 
music on the radio (though many of 
you pointed out. that you listen to “re- 
cords on the radio”). But 34 per cent of 
you prefer to be your own disc jockeys, 
8 per cent confess to manufacturing 
your own music, and 4 per cent hold 
out for concert listening. 

And here’s the story on your favorite 
songs, bands, and singers: 

Best band (any type): You say it’s 
Tommy Dorsey’s! Tex Beneke and 


Harry James give T. D. a mighty close 
run for his money and tie for second 
place. 

Best small combinations: It’s the King 
Cole Trio in a walkaway. But we almost 


heard the Ink Spots back there in the 


“How to plan a budget and how to 
spend money wisely.” 

“Be able to cooperate with others in 
his community . ... like people of other 
races.” 

Now what do YOU think ah. s. grad 
should know? 

Write your letters and mail them 
not later than Thursday, May 1, to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you 
do not wish your name printed, please 
say so, but all letters must bear name 
and school address in order to be elig- 
ible. For this one Jam Session, be sure 
to add your grade.—Gay Head 


dust. What’s that noise? —Oh, yes, 
the Spike Jones crew cop third place. 

Best individual player: Harry James 
takes first place here, but that versatile 


- fellow named José Iturbi comes close to 


crowding Harry. 

Best symphony orchestra: This is 
Boston’s day. Because you rate the Bos- 
ton “Pops” Orchestra as your favorite 
here, and give the Boston Symphony 
third place. The New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony in second place acts as a 
buffer for the two Boston groups. 

Best Male Vocalist: This was really 
close. But you picked Como as your 
No. 1 crooner. Bing makes second place, 
and Sinatra turns up in third. (If it’s 
any comfort to Frankie’s pals, he got 
one vote for the “best opera or concert 
singer.” Could it have happened in 
Brooklyn?) 

Best Female Vocalist: Dinah Shore 
wins by a healthy margin; Jo Stafford, 
second; Peggy Lee Barbour, third. 

Best Folk Singer: As far as you're con- 
cerned this is all Burl Ives’ territory. But 
Roy Acuff and John Jacob Niles manage 
to get one foot over the fence. 

Best opera or concert singer: That 
man Melchior is your silver-haired boy; 
Lily Pons, second; Rise Stevens, third. 

Best popular record: Anniversary 
Song by a long shot. Enough of you 
stuck by Stardust to give it second place. 
Guilty is your third choice. (You didn’t 
specify whose recordings you liked 
best. ) 

Best jazz record: This is a tie between 
Tommy Dorsey’s Boogie Woogie and 
Bumble Boogie, T. D.’s Opus No. 1 and 
any Jazz at the Philhormonic discs tie for 
your second choices. 


Best classical record: You rate any re- 
cording of Chopin’s Polanaise in A-Flat 
just a cut above Warsaw Concerto. 
(Glory be to Cornel Wilde and Carmen 
Cavallaro! ) 

Below are some of your sentiments 
on music in general: 


TODAY’S QUESTION 
What Is Your Favorite Kind of Music? 


Make my music soft and mellow. 
None of this razzle-dazzle, “het-up” 
stuff for me; nor do I care for high 
brow music. I'll take the slow, easy- 
going music that sends me floating out 
into space on a nice, soft cloud, Make 
mine modern and mellow. 


Marie Mussett 
East H. S., Waterloo, lowa 


Ever since I can remember my father 
and grandfather have whistled, sung, 
and listened to symphony. I think classi- 
cal music is much more pleasing to the 
ear than some of the popular and jazz 
you hear today. Of course, I believe 
that there is a time and place for every- 
thing. At parties popular music is much 
more appropriate than classics. But for 
sheer enjoyment give me Tschaikowsky, 
Beethoven, or Rachmaninoff. 


Lgwrence Jacobson 
Bronx H. S. of Science, New York, N. Y. 


Music has loveliness to sell; 

Go buy it while you may. 

Music has a varied story to tell; 

Listen to what it has to say. 

Although there are times when | 
enjoy many different kinds of music, 
I believe if I had to make a choice, it 
would be semi-classical, such as that of 
Victor Herbert or Sigmund Romberg 
It is restful and relaxing amid the speed 
of the times in which we live. 


Nancy Aten 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S$. 


To me jazz is the only music. I guess 
that sounds intolerant, but jazz is the 
only music where each individual musi- 
cian is given a chance to play what he 
feels. Bunk Johnson, a great Dixieland 
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jazz man, once said, “Playing jazz is 
like talking from the heart — you don’t 
lie.” Anyone who knows anything at all 
about music can sit down and play what 
some one else has written, but a true 
jazz man doesn’t use music. His playing 
is based on a simple 16- or 32-bar theme 
around which he improvises. You'll 
never hear the same melody twice! 


Clara June Ward 
New Hanover H. S., Wilmington, N. C. 


My favorite kind of music is a march. 
A march suggests a parade, and every- 
one, young or old, loves a parade. A 
march suggests the spirit of the Amer- 
ican people — healthy, energetic, re- 
sponsible, proud, and intensely patriotic, 


Bill Harmon 
Topeka (Kansas) H. $. 


My favorite music is Negro spirituals. 
There is a feeling or emotion expressed 
in spirituals and the way they are sung 
by Negroes that appeals to me. 


Robert Unruh 
Newton Kansas (H. $.) 


Western ballads especially appeal to 
me. The charm, despair, and love in 
these songs truly picture the cowboy’s 
moods, actions, and thoughts as he rides 





over the lonely prairies or talks with his 
friends at sunset. 


Florence Upham 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Sr. H. S. 


To. me folk songs seem to tell a story, 
not about wars or romances, but about 
people, little people, of whom most of 
our nation is composed. They seem to 
be made from the trouble and joy — and 
to contain the sadness and happiness — 
of the American people. They are music 
made not by a composer who uses 
beautiful poetry for lyrics and who has 
a gift for notes; they are songs com- 
posed of lyrics with are American story 
and notes which come from the heart. 


Herman Witonsky 
Morris H. S., New York, N. Y. 


Hymns are my favorite music, 

Some solemn — others quite gay. 

I delight in the chords and the rhythm. 
They're nice both to sing and to play. 


Evangeline Schlegel 
Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D.C. 


I choose Latin-American music be- 
cause it has more swing and sway than 
any other. It expresses the feeling of 
happy people. 


Julia Ann de Leon 
Trinity H. S., Trinidad, Colo. 





Popular music — that’s for me — 
Swung by “Tex” or old T. D. 
My choice of crooners is the king — 
No one sends me like that boy Bing! 
A Girl 
Banning H. S., Wilmington, Calif. 


To tell the truth, I have no favorite 
kind of music. I like a little popular 
and a little classical. I think a person 
should listen to all kinds, not just one. 
A person doesn’t have to be a jitterbug 
to like jazz, and he doesn’t have to be 
a “square” if he likes classical. 

Bob Willcockson 
Evanston (ill.) Twnshp. H. $. 


Don’t get me wrong. I go for jazz 
and swing, but I prefer the music that 
you can fee] as well as hear. The haunt- 
ing peacefulness of a Beethoven sonata, 
the sad-gayness of Chopin, the majestic 
grandness of Rachmaninoff can fill every 
mood. 


Gloria Hirschberger 
Central H. $., Johnstown, Pa. 


Classical! I also enjoy popular music 
but a popular song “dies” in such a short 
time. Classical music “lives” on end- 
lessly. 

Janet Bohrer 
Muldoon H. $., Rockford, i. 
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e Nylon strings resist moisture 
® Nylon strings do not fray 
e Nylon strings are strong and resilient 


No other tennis string offers such a combination of proved advantages. 
Once you have used nylon, you will be convinced that it has all the qual- 
ities of a good all-round tennis string. Ask for nylon in that new racket or 
for your next restringing job. You'll agree that a change to nylon is a 
change for the better. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 


Dept., Room 504, Arlincton, N. J. 


CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 


Play was slow and listless back in 
“spoon-tennis” days before 1907. 
Then hard-hitting, net-rushing play 
revolutionized the game, made 
tennis an action-packed sport. 


@ Nylon strings last longer 
e Nylon strings are moderately 
priced 





DU PONT NYLON 










TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 


r Thine 





.-. for winning speed 
--.-and tough-gut stamina 
have your tennis racket 
strung with... 





@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 

‘tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 


Dunten Toe and kubber Dept. 7! 


Ave., New York City 1 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.”’ 
























Press Association 


Hold That Tiger is the theme song of all batters facing Hal Newhouser. 





Feller or Newhouser? 


HO would you say is the best 
WwW pitcher in baseball? Yeah, I 

know, you all screamed, “Bob 
Feller, of course!” 

Bob is the glamour boy of the big 
leagues. Not only is he the highest 
paid player in the game, but he can 
throw a ball faster than any man (or 
woman) alive. But does that make him 
the best pitcher? 

I say, “It ain’t necessarily so.” Now 
just a minute, men. Don’t groan, “The 
man is mad,” and turn to the movie 
reviews. According to statistics — and 
you can’t argue with those little black 
numbers — Feller may not be the best 
pitcher around. A guy called Hal New- 
houser does a little pitching, too. 

Hal, a Detroit Tiger, may not whiff 
as many batters as Bob. But he has the 
same winning ways. Maybe even more 
so. Hal won 29 and lost 9 in 1944; won 
25 and lost 9 in *45; and won 26 and 
lost 9 last season. 

Feller hit the big time in 1939 when 
he won 24 and dropped 9. The follow- 
ing year he popped up with a 27-11 
mark, and in 194} he chalked up a 
25-13 record. Bob then enlisted in the 
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And scalping the Indians’ Bob Feller is about as easy as shaving a bear. 


Navy. In 1946, his first complete post- 
war season, he won 26 and lost 15. 

The what-a-Feller fans point out 
that Hal’s feats (and arms) in 1944-45 
didn’t mean much since most of the 
better sluggers were in service. 

Oh yeah, retort the Newhouser 
marching-and-chowder society, what 
about the 1946 season? Weren’t all the 
big hitters back? And didn’t Hal out- 
shine Bob? 

Fair enough, but did Hal show up 
Bob last year? Let’s examine their rec- 
ords a bit more closely. 

Feller pitched 371 innings, New- 
houser 293. 

Feller struck out 348 batters, New- 
houser 275. 

Newhouser’s earned-run average 
(per nine-inning game) was 1.94, 
Feller’s 2.18. 

Newhouser won 26 and lost 9, Feller 
won 26 and dropped 15. 

So where does that leave us? A few 
things are obvious. Feller is the more 
durable worker and the better striker- 
outer. (His 348 whiff-mark is an all- 
time record. ) 

But Hal has it over Bob in the most 
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important statistic of all —the earned- 
run averages. Hal gave up only 1.94 
runs a game to Bob’s 2.18. 


To people who know their baseball 
best, that’s the tip-off. Newhouser is 
harder to score against. So he must be 
the more valuable man. 

When pitchers hold out, for more 
dough, they always flourish their won- 
lost and earned-run averages as their 
main selling points, And Hal has it over 
Bob on both these counts. 

The Feller backers claim the statis- 
tics don’t tell the whole story. They 
point out that Newhouser had a much 
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ME tennis players come good. 

Others come better. But the one 
who comes Betz is the best of all. That 
would be Pauline “Bobby” Betz, the 
world’s No. :1 girl racket-eer. 


lete post- 
t 15. 


oint out 

1944-45 For some strange reason, Bobby has 
t of the never received the credit she deservess 
e. Perhaps because our tennis experts 
ewhouser have memories like elephants! Every 
y, what time someone says something nice 


about Betz, some “fireside expert” 
always pops up with, “Sure she’s a 
good player. But I can name a half- 
dozen stars who could have blown her 
off the court.” 

And the same “expert” rattles off 
such names as Molla Mallory, Helen 
Wills, Alice Marble, and Helen Jacobs. 
Let’s give the “experts” their due— 
they're probably right. Any one of the 
players mentioned could have trimmed 
Betz. 

But that’s ancient history. The point 
9, Feller is: Pauline is the greatest woman 
player in the world togay. And before 
she hangs up her racket, she may break 
a lot of old records. 

So far, Molla Mallory and Helen 
Wills share top honors in the record de- 
partment, Each won seven national 
singles crowns. Alice Marble won five, 
all in a row (1936-4C). That’s also a 
record. 

But if it weren't for a little gal 
named Sarah Palfrey Cooke, Betz 
would have tied that mark. Pauline 
won three straight titles from 1942-44. 
In 1945 Sarah emerged from a three- 
year retirement and beat Pauline in a 
very hotly contested final. 

Sarah then tucked her big winner's 
cup under her arm, took the subway 
home, and retired again. Without the 
Cooke around, Pauline recaptured the 
title (1946). So, if Sarah hadn’t picked 
1945 to return to tennis, Pauline would 
now be the owner of five straight titles. 

Maybe Pauline isn’! t' greatest 
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harder hitting team behind him last 
year. That’s true enough. The Indians, 
Feller’s club, had the weakest hitting 
team in the American League. 

Anyway, one thing is certain — both 
Feller and Newhouser are great pitch- 
ers, I admit if I had to make a choice, 
I'd pick Feller. But I know I'd have 
a hard time proving my case. 

The 1947 season may provide the 
final answer. The Tigers, without Hank 
Greenberg, aren't going to have the 
hitting they had last year; while the 
Indians are expected to be much 
stronger in the war-club department. 


The BETZ of All 


champion we have ever had. But she 
certainly is one of the nicest. A lean, 
carrot-topped freckle-faced girl, she’s 
a swell sport and a credit to tennis. 

She learned the game at Los Angeles 
High, where her mother was (and 
maybe still is) a physical education 
teacher. Bobby also played hockey, 
basketball, and softball. 

After graduating from school, Bobby 
became a waitress in a lunchroom. But 
on the side she still practiced her fore- 
hands and backhands. 

In 1939 she came East for her first 
big tournament — the woman’s national 
indoor championships. Much to every- 
body’s amazement, she won! So the 
unknown waitress of 1938 became the 
No. 8 woman player. From No. 8, she 
jumped to No. 3 in 1940; to No. 2 in 
1941; and to No. 1 in 1942. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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THE 
FOREHAND 


BY Dow Sudge 


As soon as you see that your next shot is to be 
@ forehand, get moving so you'll be in the 
proper position to make it. Start your back 
swing as you move toward the ball. When 
you are all set to make your forehand, your 
body should be sideways to the net (and the 
flight of the ball). Look at the picture below. 





>) 


As you begin your 
stroke, your weight is 











on your right foot and 

will automatically G2 -™ 
shift forward to your left foot as you com- 
plete your swing. In both a forehand and 


ml | backhand keep your wrist firm and let the 


head of the racket “follow through” in the 
direction you wish the ball to go. 
; When it comes to choosing a racket—take 
| @ tip from the stars—play Wilson with the 
| famous Strata-Bow frame. Remember—a 
| good racket can give you that “winning 
edge.” Choose Wilson and -you play the 
best. More later. 


Wifhon 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. inc. Subsidiary) 


Don Budge is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Staf 


S 


t's Wilson today in sports equipment 





Pauline Betz, world’s tennis queen. | 





Te Chaueps 


Come oil Sug 
LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGERS 


Stan Musial and Mickey 
Vernon, National and 
American League 1946 
batting champs, swung 
to fame with Louisville 


Sluggers 





Wren springtime beckons America 
back to her baseball diamonds, you'll 
find all great hitters armed with 
Louisville Slugger Bats. They know 
—from experience—a genuine Slug- 
ger is the thing to swing. It's safe 
to rely on a Louisville Slugger to get 
your base hits, tool 


8 \ 1947 Famous Slugger Year Book 


wa FREE AT YOUR’ DEALERS 












or Send 5 Cents to 








Back after 5 years! New “Fishing — What Tack- 
le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


“FAMOUS BASS-ORENO No. 973 


The unbeatable fish- getter 
a egy ae ie every tack- 
e box. Available in 

6 finishes, 5 sizes. . SI 10 





AA 
Jill 


SOUTH BEND 












Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. Finest ‘4 
quality. Reasonable prices from 30< up. Write 
B) today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Ca. Rochester, WY. 
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MM THE LATE GEORGE APLEY 
(20th Century Fox. Produced by 
Fred Kohlimar. Directed by 
Joseph Mankiewicz.) 


John Marquand’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
more recently a popular Broadway play, 
has been made into a film. Both as a 
novel and a play, the story of The Late 
George Apley was a sharp, sophisticated 
satire on Boston and Bostonians in the 
early 1900s. In the process of transla- 
tion into a film, Marquand’s story has 
lost much of its edge, and the result is 
just a gental comedy of the lives and 
loves of the Apley family. 

Ronald Colman is cast as George 
Apley, the Boston aristocrat who quotes 
Emerson on all occasions, serves on com- 
mittees, sets aside every Thursday after- 
noon for the meeting of the Blue Hill 
Bird Watchers’ Society, and thinks all 
education worthy of the name comes 
out of Harvard. While a little more 


soft spoken than we picture the original 


Apley, Colman gives a polished, re- 
strained performance. Mildred Natwick 
and Percy Waram, as Apley’s dynamic 
sister and her easy-going husband, are 
outstanding in their contribution to the 
comedy. Their acting also comes a little 
closer to the Marquand version. We 
found Richard Haydn occasionally ob- 


| noxious as a fawning cousin. 


For the most part, the plot ambles 
leisurely about the “city of baked beans” 
in quest of gags at Boston’s expense. 
The action is chiefly concerned with 
Apley’s efforts to marry his unwilling 
son (Richard Ney) to a distant cousin 
(Vanessa Brown) and to prevent a 
too willing daughter (Peggy Cum- 
mings) from plunging into the arms of 
a “radical” young professor (Charles 
Russell) who studied at Yale! 

Putting aside wistful thoughts of what 
the film might have been, we still rec- 
ommend The Late George Apley as a 
thoroughly entertaining comedy with 
humor on a very intelligent plane. 


“i HIGH BARBAREE (M-G-M. 
Produced by Everett Riskin. Di- 
rected by Jack Conway.) 

This Van Johnson-June Allyson movie 
is based on a Nordoff-Hall novel. Its 
war, romance, and childhood recollec- 
tions barely add up to a screen scenario. 





Van is a young pilot whose plane is 





“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 





Girl is his cousin, but George Ap- 
ley still thinks this isn’t dignified. 


shot down. As he floats out to sea and 


. Starvation in the wrecked plane, he tells 


his pal the story of his life, which re- 
volves around his childhood sweetheart 
(June). In the flashback, Claude Jar- 
man, Jr. (Jody of The Yearling) takes 
over for Van at age 14. 

What’s High Barbaree? It’s an im- 
aginary island that Van’s old sea-captain 
uncle (Thomas Mitchell) dreams of 
finding. Little Van and little June de- 
cide to find it some day too. June moves 
away and our boy Van almost falls for a 
rich blonde gal. But June returns in time 
to upset the applecart. 

All ends happilly when, as big Van's 
plane is floating at the spot where High 
Barbaree is supposed to be, June and 
the uncle come to his rescue. 


THE LOCKET (RKO. Produced 
by Bert Granet. Directed by 
John Brahm.) 


Here’s another film with a psychiatric 
heroine. This pretty young woman 
(Laraine Day) turns out to be a hope- 
less liar and thief. As a result, she 
ruins the lives of three men (Robert 
Mitchum, Brian Aherne, and Gene Ray- 
mond). 

All this is not her fault, of course. In 
childhood the girl was falsely accused 
of stealing a locket. This is the reason 
she steals and lies now. 

There are lots of questions we could 
ask about The Locket, such as what 
happened in the end, and what was it all 
about. Otherwise, we had fun watching 
Laraine Day and Robert Mitchum. 
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at Save Your Money. 


SWING 


++ El Botellera and Drume Negrita 
(Columbia). Xavier Cugat. A rhumba 
and a lullaby played Cugat fashion. 

#++# Sidewalks of Cuba (Colum- 
bia). Woody Herman. A bang-up num- 
ber with plenty of hot solos coupled 
with a ballad-style recording of the 
jazz classic, Stars Fell on Alabama. 

# Once Upon a Moon (Columbia). 
Elliott Lawrence. Slow and soothing. 
The backing, Sympathy, is noisy and 
ugly. 


JAZZ 


+++ Jazz Concert at Eddie Con- 
don’s (Decca). Players read like a jazz 
Hall of Fame: Hacket, Butterfield, Ka- 
minsky, Russell, Teagarden, Condon, 
Haggart, Wettling, Davidson, Tough, 
Freeman, Ohms, Johnson (James P.), 
and others. They play: Impromptu En- 
semble No. 1, The Sheik of Araby, 
Farewell Blues, Stars Fell on Alabama, 
Just You, Just Me, Atlanta Blues, The 
Way You Look Tonight, and Some Sun- 
ny Day. Need we say more? An all- 
round top-notcher! 

+ Happy Go Lucky (Musicraft). 
Duke Ellington. Smooth and charming. 

### Just a Gigolo and Septem- 
ber Song (Decca). Joe Mooney Quar- 
tet. This group is the current jazz sen- 
sation in N.Y.C. They're best when 
heard in person, but this is a swell rec- 
ord with fine mellow playing. 

i sia March of the Boyds and In- 
terlude (Musicraft). Boyd Raeburn. 
Although not the finest of Boyd's re- 
cordings, this a sharp disc. Note the 
clear, careful work by each member of 
the band. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


# Duel in the Sun (Victor) Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Excerpts from Dimitri Tiom- 
kin’s score for Duel in the Sun, which 
turns out to be loud, flashy music. 

++ Seasonal Hymns (Capitol). St. 
Luke’s Choristers conducted by Wil- 
liam Dorr. This famous boys’ choir does 
a fine job on fifteen hymns, appropri- 
ate to important religious holidays. 


CLASSICAL 

+ Khachaturian’s Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra (Victor). William 
Kappell with Boston Symphony Or- 


ti Good. 





HHH Best. 


chestra conducted by Serge Koussevit- 
sky. If you like the modern Russian 
composers, this is a brilliant, colorful 
composition with an interesting Middle- 
Eastern folk flavor. The vitality and 
flourish in the Kappell-Koussevitsky 
treatment bring out the best in the 
score. 


+++ Chopin's Piano Sonata No. 2 
in B-Flat (Victor). Artur Rubinstein. 
A first-rate recording with Rubinstein 
at his most eloquent. 

+++ Mozart’s Sonatas for Violin 
and Harpsichord (Columbia). Alexan- 
der Schneider, violin; Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick, harpsichord. Chamber music de- 
voteés better hurry to buy this album of 
three Mozart sonatas (C Major, B-Flat, 
and G Minor) performed by two art- 
ists who have a real feeling for 18th 
century music, 


HHSFHFHHHHAHHHHHHE 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
..- Folk Classic 


HH#H#HIrish 


Songs (Concert 
Hall). Sung by 
Richard Dyer- 
Bennett with Ig- 
nace Strassfogel, 
piano — Stefan Frenkel, violin — and 
Jasha Bernstein, cello. Recorded on 
vinylite. Six Irish folk tunes with melo- 
dies arranged by Beethoven, lyrics by 
such poets as Robert Burns and Wal- 
ter Scott, and sung by “the sweetest 
tenor of them all” (for our money). 
Dyer-Bennett, who understands the 
classical as well as the folk forms of 
music, is here given an opportunity to 
demonstrate the wide range of his 
talents. 

These delightful, though little known, 
Beethoven arrangements are a kind of 
chamber music, actually quartets for 
a voice and three instruments. Album 
includes: Once More I Hail Thee, The 
Return to Ulster, Oh! Who, My Dear 
Dermot, The Morning Air Plays on My 
Face, The Pulse of an Irishman, Morn- 
ing a Cruel Turmoiler Is. Whether 
you're a good son of Erin, a folk music 
enthusiast, or a collector of out-of-the- 
way classical items, this unique album 
should appeal to you. 
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Do You Know? 


The “pierce hole’ in the pen point is 
actually a control valve. It permits tiny 
bubbles of air to enter the air channel. 
These bubbles rise through the air channel 
and pass into the sac, thus permitting a 
measured volume of ink to reach the point. 











THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Getting a pen that writes your way 
is merely a matter of getting an 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen. . . the pen 
you like to write with. From 33 
different point styles you choose the 
one point exactly right for you 
...and screw it into the pen barrel 
yourself. 


This personal point is renewable, too. 
Should you ever damage it you can 
get its twin on a moment’s notice 
at any pen counter. Order it by 


number. 
NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 











TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU BO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘S 


Tennis and Badminton " strings. 
Available in a wide 
range of prices. . . . = 
Ask for them on your Ss as 

next restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
“Rotminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” 


wel sn «wn authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN corp. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGC (9) HLLINOIS 














YER GRAN’MA AND ME HEV 
BEEN USIN’ 3-IN-ONE 
FER AS LONG AS | KIN 

RECOLLECT...NUTHIN’ LIKE IT! 
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The new standard all plastic SUPER- 
MAGNUS No. 40 comes in several 
colors; scientifically built for tone quality 

- « has aerodynamic tone chambers 
for easier playing .. . is a real musical 
instrument. Folio of Harmonica Band 
organization available FREE to teacher! 





p= Cur Tas on eng on remy POSTCARD and MAIL -— 
Corp., SG-D 
44 oe Sheet ag N. J., Dept. 6 
cory, MAGNUS 
HARMONICA BAND ORGANIZATION FOLIO. 
Name 
School 
































By M. A. NEIMAN 
Stamp Editor 


bp wecg is more to stamp collecting 
than buying or exchanging stamps 
and then mounting them in an album, 
as Irving Amstadter of Chicago (in 
photo below) can tell you. 

Mr. Amstadter has made a map of 
the United States with postage stamps. 
There are 2,000.stamps on the map. 

The stamps are mounted in the area of 
the state with which they are identified. 

All U. S. stamps not connected with 
any particular state are mounted 
around the sides of the board. For ex- 
ample, stamps honoring our armed 
forces, air mail stamps, and stamps 
honoring the United Nations are 
mounted on the board outside the 
limits of the U. S$ 

If you would like to make a stamp 
map of the United States, send for the 
booklet entitled, “A Description of 
United States Postage Stamps.” This 
booklet contains black and white pic- 
tures of all stamps issued by the U. S. 
Post Office Department from July 1, 
1847 to March 31, 1946. Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and enclose 30 cents. Do 
not send your remittance in postage 
stamps. 

Perhaps you prefer to make a map 
of just your own state out of stamps. 
You can make this map by mounting 
within an outline of your state all U. S. 
stamps which have a connection with 
it, such as stamps of famous men from 
your state. 





Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


“Big 4” Stamp 

The stamp shown above is a new 
issue by the Romanian government 
showing the flags of the Big Four. The 
U. S. flag has been placed at the top, 
the Russian flag next, the British flag 
next, and the French flag at the bot- 
tom. The word Pacea ‘means peace. The 
olive branch in the lower left corner is 
a symbol of peace. 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering ae 

Scholastic Magazines amp advertisements 
o 'y from reliable and aol 4 stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word —_, the 
stamp dealer will send you in tion to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps, 
you must pay for them ond return the ones you 
co not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
prememye, being careful to write your name and 

upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope | in which you return the stamps. 


y $10.00 WORTH OF 
Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! met Bie, package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 


a Sn, Atricg, both Amerles.” Fauitoptnes. 


Tncludes stamps. from 
French, Cape dung, Pal 





matte, coumnomersiives, © ane | north yp to —— 
not more 
JAmEDVOUN OF STAM et CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





interesting countries. alte together 
48 different stamps, total catalog 
+ Fe .50! — only 100 te ap- 
proval applicants. Write teday! 
Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 

Scarce Airpost Stamp 


FREE (guaranteed ge genuine— 


Catateg Price SOc) 
Folder’ listing other free stamps - Boy with our valeu- 
able publications. Write teday—« posteard will de. 


HAPPIS F CO . 107 Transit Bldg , Boston 17, Mass 
POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 




















ae ave Foreign Approvals becom customers. 


LYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, Californie | 
118 lg hl STAMPS 


atives, Charities, 
Airmell Surchar Sets, etc. Only 
to Approval 


BADGER same CO., Dept. K, Milwavkee 3, Wis 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
trish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dromatic Easter Rebel. 
lien Issue to Approval Applicents 
RAYMAX, 129-8 William Street, New York City 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French ae 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 

DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwavkee 1, Wis. 


JAP “PUPPET COUNTRY” AIRMAIL & DIAMOND—FREE! 
Searce Indo-China Airmail (showing Jap conquered War 
Plane); Giant Orchid Diamond (World’s Biggest); lesland 
Fish; Manchukuo; Fr. Oceanica; odd ‘‘Bull-Fight’’ stamp 
poe French & British Colonies, Polar Land, S. Seas ‘‘Sav 

."" @ete.—ALL 
av STAMP Co. 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to applicants for ~- fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections for inni end adva Collectors 
CHADAKOIN , Jamestown, New York 


COLORFUL MINT SET 


(13 varieties) Hungarian Postrider only 10c to collec- 
tors requesting our interesting approval selections. 


WILLIAMS STAMP CO., Camp Hill, Pa. 


125.s0nee, Sc 


INDIA 
BRANDWEIN STAMPCO.. Box 82K, Bayonne, N. J. 



































to epprevel applicants 














PROTECT YOUR  STAMPS— 
| with cupetat -Mount—a beautiful —~— protecttr 
t used by thousands of collect 


moun' oon ot ‘spark: | 

| Hing transparent cellulose acetate. my 
S. Bureau of js. Send for o tree samplest 

HARRIS & CO.. 107 Transit Bidg.. Goston 17. Mass. | 
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How True! 


Mrs. Jones, a London lady, was 
proudly discussing her new American 
son-in-law with a neighbor. “My Gwen- 
dolyn has done very well for herself, I 
must say,” she boasted. “H’after all, 
'tisn’t every day a young girl marries an 
American lord.” 

“An American lord? Why, I ain’t ever 
‘eard of such a thing in all my born 
days!” 

“I wouldn't tell you a lie,” said Mrs. 
Jones. “Ain’t you ever ‘eard of the 
American ‘ousing shortage? That’s why 
Gwendolyn’s husband is so hoity-toity, 


’e’s a real American lord — landlord!” 
Quote 


Every Dog Has His Day 


Old Mrs. Parker was very fond of her 
dog, Rex, but was often provoked to 
find him occupying her favorite easy 
chair on the sun porch. She was afraid 
that if she spoke too harshly to her pet 
he might bite her, so she would draw 
him away from his seat by the simple 
device of going to the window and 
shouting: “Cat! Cat!” Rex would dash 
to the window, barking madly, and the 
old lady would quietly slip into the 
vacant seat. 

One day Rex came into the sun par- 
lor and found his mistress in possession 
of the chair. He walked about the room, 
whined briefly, then sat down and spec- 
ulatively regarded the old lady. Sud- 
denly he leaped to his feet, lunged to 
the window, and began to bark ex- 
citedly. Mrs, Parker hastened to his 
side to inyestigate. 

When the old lady turned from. the 
window she found Rex settled comfor- 


tably in her chair! 
Wall Street Journal 


In Fact, Not Human! 


“Pop, did Edison invent the first 
talking machine?” 

“No, son. God made the first one. 
All Edison did was invent one you 
could shut off.” 


Classmate 























Mis-take by Mis-information 


The Washington Biological Survey 
has changed the wording of the metal 
bands used to “ring” birds released in 
connection with its researches into 
American bird life. It now reads: “No- 
tify Fish and Wild Life Services, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

The old inscription was the abbre- 
viated: “Wash. Biol. Surv.,” and the 
change was made after an Alberta far- 
mer sent in a complaint to the U.S. 
Government. 

“Dear Sirs,” he wrote, “I shot one of 
your pet crows the other day and fol- 
lowed instructions attached to it. I 
washed it and biled it and surved it. 
It was terrible. You should stop trying 
to fool the people with things like this.” 


Answers 


“Blue Blade” Maugham 


The quiz master on the radio pro- 
gram, Missus Goes A-Shopping, asked a 
woman contestant for the name of the 
author of The Razor's Edge. 

“Gillette,” she replied. 

Thinking this was a _ housewife’s 
notion of humor, the quiz master re- 
peated the question. 

“Gillette,” the woman insisted. “Som- 


erset Gillette.” 
Harriet Van Horne in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Great! 


“Pardon me, does this train stop at 
Tenth Street?” 

“Yes; watch me and get off one sta- 
tion before I do.” 


Should Have Stood in Bed 


First man: I hear there was a famous 
artist in town last week. 

Third man (The second man got 
bored with the conversation and left) : 
Yeah. I understand he painted himself, 
too. 

Fourth man (just a passerby): I 
wonder how long it took him to get 
that stuff off? 


Proviso Pageant, Proviso Twp. H. 8., Maywood, Ill. 


Floating Assets 


A big-shot banker went to Holly- 
wood to get things straightened out. 
He had straightened out the Acme 
Safety Pin business. He had worked 
wonders in the affairs of the Emulsion 
Jewelry Works. So Hollywood should 
be easy. 

After six hectic months, he returned 
to his board rooms in New York, a de- 
jected, beaten hulk. What happened? 
He looked into the pitying eyes of his 
brother bankers and explained: “Gen- 
tlemen, how can you do anything with 
a business in which all your assets put 
on their hats and coats at night and go 


home?” 
Wolfe Kaufman, Philadelphia Inquirer Book Review 
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Witty! 

A teen-ager, who applied for an 
office boy’s job on a St. Louis news- 
paper was asked to fill out an applica- 
tion form. When he came to a place 
Ge WE be acs co csc cg ee 
wrote: “Piggy.” 


United Press 








REGENTS EXAMS + ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS y™ THE TEST 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
MODERN HISTORY 


f weer . Lene 
PLANE ¢ GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 










PHYSICS 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 

FRENCH 2 YEARS 


FRENCH 3 YEARS 
The little red books have 4 0 
all, the answers. Cc Each 
Each beek conteins 8 or more of the lotest examinations, 
with complete, accurate solutions te all problems. 
At your feverite Bookstore or order direct trom 


BARRON'S strres 
39 Germania Piece, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 





SENIORS: © L— tee Amerien’y 
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Matern i GRADUATION NAWE CARDS. 
— ~~ prices. 


ssion. Lowest 
pa sample kit. Write gg 4 to 
PainveRart, | 1425 E. Elim St., Scran- 


CHOOSE 
AVIATION 


for your career 








Start planning now for an exciting future in 
the expanding aviation industry. Aviation of- 
fers an unlimited ceiling to you—if you have 
initiative, ambiti and thorough mechanical 
training. As a fi d mechanic, you enter 
aviation well-prepared for advancement. 

Roosevelt Aviation School can prepare you 
in 24 weeks to become a CAA licensed 
Engine or Airplane Mechanic—or both in 48 
weeks—if you are 18 or over when you com- 
plete course. 

Intensive, thorough training—students learn 
by doing. Modern equipment. Outstanding 
instructors. After high school, study where 
planes fly—at famous Roosevelt Field—and 
enter aviation as a licensed mechanic. Send 
coupon today. 


NEXT CLASSES MAY 26, JULY 7 


ROOSEVELT sevcct 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 
Hanger 35, Mineola, 1. |., N. Y. 
I'd like to know how | can become a licensed 


Engine ( ) or Airplane ( ) Mechanic in six 
months or both ( ) in 48 weeks. 


NAME . , Age 
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Granvation is just around the corner for you. 
It’s the end of one important phase of your life, 
but it marks the beginning of an important new 
one. Not long after you get your diploma, you'll 
be deciding what the next step will be. 

If you have the physical stamina, ambition, 
intelligence—the initiative to plan your future care- 
fully—consider the advantages of a career in the 
Regular Army. 

In addition to many material benefits, the Army 
offers you an experience in honor and duty—a tie 
with gallant traditions—whose meaning will be a 
source of pride to you as long as you live. 

Today, many young men are choosing the Army. 
They find, in the Service, a chance to do their part 
in building the safety of the nation—to be a part 
of an outfit whose members share close ties. 


They are learning valuable skills and trades, 
equipping themselves for interesting, well-paid jobs, 


trom 
here : 





either in the Army or in civilian life. They are draw- 
ing high pay, along with food, clothing, ‘quarters, 
medical and dental care, while they learn. 


Chances for promotion are good; far places are 
within your reach; and you are on the inside of a 
great research and development organization when 
you join the Army. If you have passed your 18th 
birthday (17th with parents’ consent), you may 
enlist after graduation. Full details are available 
at your nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U. S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 





YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
South Africa: Land of the Springbok (pp. 5, 6, 7) 


Of all countries below the equator we know less about 
South Africa than of any other country with an established 
government and a large, civilized population. We read a 
good deal more about Australia and New Zealand. Dozens 
of novels have been written with India as a background. 
Only one writer of outstanding achievement, Olive Schreiner, 
has hailed from South Africa. Perhaps the recent visit of the 
British Royal Family to that country will create some in- 
terest in this fascinating land. 


OBJECTIVES 


To understand the people, history, and government of 
South Africa. 

To explain why so little is known about a country that 
possesses great resources and that is assuming an important 
position in world affairs. 

To account for the conditions in South Africa leading to 
discrimination against the majority of its population and to 
explain the persistent nationalism that narrowly missed pre- 
venting a declaration of war against Nazi Germany. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Describe the climate and topography of the four princi- 
pal provinces that compose the Union of South Africa. 

How did the Dutch come to settle this faraway region? 
How did the British obtain it? What did the Boers do to 
avoid living under British rule? 

Describe the circumstances thet brought about the Boer 
War. (This is a colorful historical report.) 

The statement has been made that the Boers lost the war 
but won the peace. Explain why the granting of complete 
self-government to the Boers was a splendid example of 
far-sighted diplomacy and a credit to British statesmanship. 

If the British had treated the Boers of South Africa as con- 
quered subjects what might have been the later history of 
that country? 

Why did the British follow a policy of magnanimity to- 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
South Africa 


While the class is reading these various selections on 
South Africa, we suggest they imagine that the Boers were 
Pennsylvania Dutch Americans going to Oregon in 1847. 
Actually, this year marked the end of the Great Trek. The 
Boers, in their physical characteristics, their simplicity, their 
thrift, their practicality, and their piety bear a strong likeness 
to the Pennsylvania Germans. 

If the imaginative effort is made, the Trek becomes real 
in American terms. Added to that, this material has a special 
appeal because of its exotic background. The story of pio- 
neering in South Africa is heightened by the sub-tropical 
nature of the landscape, the strange animals, the baboons 
guiding the oxen, the bright color of the wagons, and all the 
other African detail. 


The Great Trek (page 17) 


What was the occasion that made the Boers decide to leave 
the British-controlled areas? Why did they go north? What 
were some of the greatest hardships of the trek? Name and 
define the Afrikaans terms that Stuart Cloete uses. Why did 
the Boers give the strange animals the names they did? 
What was the principal occupation of the Boers? Were most 
American pioneers farmers? Describe a day on the trek. 
What dangers beset the travelers? How did they defend 
themselves? How were the trekkers dressed? 


Lucky Retreat (page 20) 


From this account, do you think the British were better 
soldiers than the Boers? Do you think Curzon was a typical 
officer of his time? What advantages did the Boers have, as 
fighters? If you have studied the details of “The Great Trek” 
and “South African Caravan” you should be able to describe 
Boer fighting. Did American pioneers fight in a similar man- 
ner? What factors favored the British in this fight at Volk- 
slaagte? What favored the Boers? Look up “commando” 
and see if you can tell why the Commandos in World War II 
were given that name. If you remember your history, you 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 


EDUCATION 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


wards the Boers but, on the contrary, a policy of repression 
towards the people of India? . 

From the standpoint of the British Commonwealth, why 
did the Labor Government encourage the trip made by 
the Royal Family to South Africa? Do you think (and give 
reasons) that Prime Minister Smuts promoted the idea of 
the trip to Prime Minister Clement Attlee? 

At the meeting of the General Assembly of the U.N. a 
few months ago, Mrs, Pandit brought charges against South 
Africa for her actions towards the dark-skinned people who 
come from India. How did Smuts defend his country? 


REFERENCES 
Write to South Africa Government Information Service, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, for pamphlets and maps. 


The Great American Debate (pp. 10, 11) 


American postwar foreign relations has just begun to 
jell and the problem to be debated again and again will be 
centered around the mould into which the policy should 
be solidified. Should the U.N. be consulted at every step 
or should the still ineffectual U.N. be by-passed until she 
acquires some prestige and an international police force to 
back up her policy? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

State briefly the Truman Doctrine. Why was it proposed 
under great pressure and without much warning? 

Bismarck said that all great questions in diplomacy are 
not settled by talk and conferences but by “blood and iron.” 
Did Secretary Marshall have that in mind when the Presi- 
dent announced his foreign policy in Greece and Turkey on 
the eve of the Moscow conférence? Would you say that a 
policy of power politics is more in accord with Soviet dip- 
lomatic bargaining practices than one of reasonableness? 

Would the President’s policy have fallen on more recep- 
tive ears if he had offered aid to countries that had a repu- 
tation for parliamentary democracy and social reform? 

Why did President Truman choose Greece and Turkey 
to be the recipients of this country’s aid to check the rising 
spread of Communism in the eastern Mediterranean? 

Give the principal arguments that have been advanced 
attacking the Truman Doctrine. 

What did the U. S. delegate to the U.N. have to say ex- 
plaining his country’s action in by-passing the U.N.? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Land of the Springbok: 1b, 2c, 3c, 4b, 5a, 6c, 7c, 8b, 9a, 10c. 
11. Great American Debate: 1( F); 2(O); 3(T); 4(F); 5(T). 
III. Faces in Review: 1—Henry Wallace; 2—Fred Vinson. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 24) 


Traveling Men: 1-Ten; 2-Black Circuit; 3-Matabele; 4-Bible; 
5-Baboons; 6-Sunbonnets; 7-Goatskin; 8-Eight; 9-Kameel; 10- 
Tigers; 11-Livestock; 12-Zulus; 13-Retief; 14-Moselikatze. 

Boer Glossary: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-d; 5-c; 6-b; 7-d. 

History Africanus: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 

How Would You Say It? 1-burgher; 2-ballads; 3-dialect; 4-crev- 
asses; 5-convictions. 

Word Game: Bared, beard, bread, debar. 


For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


will recall the incident of the French and Indian War when 
George Washington, an aide of Braddock, urged the English 
commander to break up the British ranks and order the 
soldiers to fight from behind trees. Do you see any sim- 
ilarities between Braddock and Curzon? 


South African Caravan (page 19) 

In this article, the Boers are compared with the Pilgrim 
fathers. On what basis? Tell what the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a Boer boy of 16 included? What made him like 
an American pioneer boy? Did our American boys of pionee: 
days acquire land so quickly? Do you think this helped the 
boys to take responsibilities? Do you think, from these de- 
scriptions, that the Boers found a richer land than the first 
American settlers? Was it easier to prosper in Africa? Why? 


Tant’ Sannie’s Upsitting (page 25) 

What is an upsitting? How was the stage set for a court- 
ship? Do you think the author was deliberately making fun 
of Tant’ Sannie and Little Piet? Are pioneer people likely 
to be superstitious? Give reasons for your answer. 

Is this kind of writing realistic? Point out details which 
support your answer. Do you think the author understood 
what she was writing about? Do you think she wrote well? 
Read the biographical sketch of Olive Schreiner, and tell 
why she may have exaggerated her picture of Tant’ Sannie 
and Little Piet somewhat. 





“What Do You Think a H. S$. Graduate Should Know?” 

This is the topic of the next Jam Session, a serious topic 
to both students and educators. Ask your students to write 
their letters not later than May 1, to Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. All letters 
must be signed with name and address of school, and grade 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
April 28, 1947 


Editorial: Marks of Maturity: 5. Put Yourself in His 
place. 

For Social Studies 

Stockpiling Our Strategic Resources —with back- 
ground Survey of America’s Mineral Reserves. 

Postwar Turkey — Uncle Sam’s Other Proposed Ward. 

The Mormon Centennial and the Founding of Utah, 


by Henry Steele Commager. 


For English Classes 


A Man of Property — Essay by A. A. Milne. 

The Poetry of Marianne Moore 

They That Go Down to the Sea in Ships — Essay on 
Gloucester by Olga Achtenhagen 

Article on Pronunciation, by Anna Burns 

Mama Will Fix It, by A. L. Laufe 
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Good Materials 


on Intercultural Education 


Prepared by Beth Rogers 


In consultation with the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 


URING the past few years there 
has been an increasing interest in 
intercultural education among 

teachers. One of the chief problems has 
been to get effective materials. A brief 
listing of some recommended books and 
pamphlets which have become avail- 
able during the past two years may 
therefore be of interest to teachers. Ad- 
dresses of sources are given at the end 
of the dist. 

Social Travel: A Technique in Inter- 
cultural Education, by Edward Olsen. 
(New York: Hinds Hayden & Eldredge, 
1947. 46 pp. 35c. Illus.) First in a 
series of pamphlets to be published 
jointly by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education and the American Education 
Fellowship. It is a compilation of de- 
scriptions of trips taken by adults and 
young people with the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted with people of dif- 
ferent racial, religious, and economic 
groups. Includes a two-weeks’ visit by 
Harlem Negro youngsters to a Vermont 
farm community, a trip by Lincoln 
School (New York City) students to the 
West Virginia mining area, and a trip 
by student nurses to Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish churches in New 
York City. Altogether, eight cases are 
examined. 

Survey Graphic, January 1947. Ed. 
by Thomas Sancton. (128 pp. 60c. Il- 
lus.) A special issue on segregation. Ar- 
ticles discuss segregation throughout the 
country; the legal status of the Negro; 
social and economic cost of segregation; 
restrictive covenants; caste in the 
church; segregation and health; the 
Negro veteran, etc. Contributors are 
authorities in their fields; they include 
Carey McWilliams, Ira De A. Reid, 
Robert C. Weaver, Father John La- 
Farge, Charles G. Boite, and others. 

The Jew in American Life, by James 
Waterman Wise. (New York: Messner, 
1946. 61 pp. Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.25.) Sponsored by Council Against 
Intolerance in America. An excellent 
pictorial record, with a minimum of 
text, of the contributions of the Jewish 
people to American life—in agriculture, 
labor, business, science, literature and 
the arts, military service. There are pic- 
tures of noted Jews, and of unknowns. 
Includes suggestions for classroom use 
and a list of recommended readings. 
Placards of the pictures, 27 by 40 
inches, are also available. o 


Democratic Human Relations. Ed. by 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til. 
(Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1945. 366 pp. Cloth, 
$2.30; paper, $2.00.) Sixteenth NCSS 
Yearbook. A definitive study and a com- 
pilation of good practices current in 
social studies classrooms throughout the 
country. Includes a comprehensive list 
of teaching aids. 


Charting Intercultural Education, 
1945-55. (Stanford Univ. Press, 1946. 
58 pp. 50c.) Report of the work of an 
intercultural education workshop at 
Stanford University. Analyzes major in- 
tercultural issues and suggests good 
practices for secondary schools, as well 
as others. Bibliography. 

Intercultura? Education News. (Quar- 
terly bulletin of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. Single copy of cur- 
rent issue, free; in quantity, 5c each; 
back issues, 5c each. Contain news 
notes and general articles on theory and 
practice. Since November, 1944, the 
News has carried a series of articles on 
good practices in school systems and 
individual schools. 

We, the Children. (National Educa- 
tion Association and Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. 32 pp. Single copy, 
25c; in quantity of 100 or more, 17c 
each.) Quotes youngsters from elemen- 
tary grades through college on racial, 
religious, and ethnic relationships. Both 
heartening and disturbing. 

Living Together with Mutual Re- 
spect. (Philadelphia Public Schools, 
1945. 35 pp. 15c.) Philadelphia teachers 
suggest what teachers can do in the 
intercultural field. Topics include: “We 
can work on tensions in the community,” 
“We can provide backgrounds for 
friendly relations,” etc. 

Intercultural Education through the 
Social Studies. (Detroit Public Schools, 
1945. 49 pp. 50c.) Opportunities within 
the standard social studies courses for 
teaching intercultural appreciations. 
Based on suggestions made by teachers 
to Detroit’s Department of Social Stud- 
ies. 

One World in School, by Lou Ella 
Miles. (Montgomery, Ala.: The Amer- 
ican Teachers Assn. 58 pp.) A very full, 
though unfortunately unannotated, bib- 
liography of books, pamphlets, audi- 
visual aids, and periodicals. Includes 
materials on intercultural education, 
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race and culture, prejudice, anti-Semi- 
tism, as well as on minority groups. In 
addition, the pamphlet lists organiza- 
tions from which materials may be ob- 


tained. Price: 1-5 copies, 35c each; 
6-15." 30c each; 16-50, 25c each; over 
50, 20c each. Shipping charges extra 
on orders of six or more. 

Religious Practices in Colleges, by 
Dan W. Dodson. (9 pp. Up to 250 
copies, free; additional copies, $2.15 
per hundred.) A reprint from The 
American Mercury, July, 1946, of an 
excellent article giving facts and figures 
on quota systems in American colleges. 
The author is head of New York City’s 
Major’s Committee on Unity. Available 
from the American Jewish Committee. 

They See for Themselves, by Spencer 
Brown. (New York: Harper, 1945. 147 
pp. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. Dis- 
counts to teachers on quantity orders. ) 
Describes documentary plays on inter- 
cultural education developed by young 
people in eleven schools which involved 
research and firsthand experience in the 
community. Procedures for carrying on 
this type of experimentation are sug- 
gested. 

Probing Our Prejudices, by Hortense 
Powdermaker. (New York: Harper, 
1944. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 65c. 73 pp. 
Discounts to teachers on quantity or- 
ders.) A brief supplementary textbook 
on intercultural education for high 
school students, with suggested school 
activities by a classroom teacher. Dr. 
Powdermaker is an anthropologist. Ex- 
plores the nature, origin and effect of 
prejudice. Has been well received. 

Sense and Nonsense About Race, by 
Ethel J. Alpenfels. (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1946. 47 pp. 25c.) A lively 
pamphlet based on questions asked most 
frequently by high school students 
about race, anthropology, etc. Author 
is an anthropologist and teacher. 

Addresses below are given for all 
groups mentioned except the large pub- 
lishing houses and groups whose ad- 
dresses are readily available to most 
teachers. Most of these publications 
are also available from the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education. 

American Education Fellowship, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, 437 West 59th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to 


American Thought, 1947, with an in- 
troduction by Philip Wylie. Gresham 
Press, N.Y., 1947. 502 pp., $3.75. 
The anthology as a short-cut to the 

best which has been written in a par- 

ticular field has become more firmly 
entrenched with the publication of 

American Thought, 1947. A wide range 

of subjects including atomic energy, 

biology, minorities, history, economics, 
education, music, and medicine have 
been sampled in terms of the contribu- 
tions of such writers as Alvin H. Han- 
son, Sidney Hook, Dan W. Dodson, 

Jacques Barzun, Harold Clurman, I. 

I, Rabi, and Max Lerner. The standard 

of writing is high. Teachers will be 

especially interested in Sidney Hook’s 

“Education for Vocation” in which he 

warns of the dangers of over-speciali- 

zation in vocational schools and denies 
the validity of sharply separating voca- 
tional and liberal education. 

Smith Unbound, by Ernest Nevil Dil- 
worth and Walter Leuba. Macmil- 
lan, 1947. 180 pp., $2.50. 

Smith is the average college fresh- 
man. According to Messrs. Dilworth 
and Leuba, Smith is in for four years 
of mal-education. On page 178 they 
tell Smith: “The educational system 
of which you have been the bene- 
ficiary is a perverted, prejudiced, ig- 
norant, and economically impelled 
frame-up on a large and confused 
scale.” Their book is in dialogue form, 
without divisions, but the reader is 


Teachers 


carried along by the heat of their dec- 

lamations against the existing order in 

education. They propose a humanistic 
curriculum, but there is little which 

a practical educator can take hold of. 

Smith can thank his lucky stars that 

he is the product of the authors’ col- 

lective imagination and not a real flesh 
and blood college student. 

The Church as Educator, by Conrad H. 
Moehlman. Hinds, Hayden & Eld- 
redge, 1947. 184 pp., $2. 

The author of this volume on the 
role of the church in our society is a 
professor emeritus of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. It is his convic- 
tion that for the last five hundred years 
Christendom has been disintegrating 
and that its weakness was amply il- 
lustrated in the failure of the church to 
cope with the ravages of fascism. In 
fifteen short but highly dynamic chap- 
ters he describes the role of Christi- 
anity from its origin in Judaism through 
its current development in America. 
The released time experiment he con- 
siders “the final feeble attempt of ec- 
clesiastical ignorance to guide the Amer- 
ican way of life.” The answer of Dr. 
Moehlman to the shortcomings of the 
church is a new religious synthesis of 
purity, love, humility, and heroism, 
which excludes sectarianism. It is a 
controversial book which deserves read- 
ing by all who are concerned about 
making religion an effective force for 
social progress. 





Reading List On South Africa 
Pamphlets 
This Is South Africa, 52 pp.. 
Union of South Africa Government In- 


For students and teachers who are 
studying a unit on South Africa (see 
this issue, Senior Scholastic) the fol- 
lowing brief list of printed materials 
has been assembled: 


Magazine Articles 

“Dutch Reformed Church and South Af- 
rica’s Race Issue,” Christian Century, 
Aug. 1, 1945, p. 876. 

“Postwar Reconstruction in the Union of 
South Africa,” Monthly Labor Review, 
June, 1945, pp. 1215-21. 

“J. C. Smuts: South Africa,’ by A. R. 
os ab Current History, Jenuary, 1947, 

44-50. 

“Bla vk Mark,” Time, 

“Boer Farmer,” Life, 
97-104. 

“Union of South Africa,” 
1946, p. 542. 

“U.N. and the People of Africa,” by E. S. 
Sachs, Nation, Nov. 16, 1946, pp. 554-56. 

“Land of Buried Treasure,” World Week, 
April 22, °46. 


Nov. 4, 1946, p. 40. 
Dec. 16, 1946, pp. 


Nation, Nov. 16, 


issued by the 

formation Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Native Policy of the Union of South Africa, 
5 pp., issued by the same organization. 
Look at Africa, by W. G. and M. S. Wool- 
bert. Headline Series, Foreign Policy 

Association, No. 43, Nov. °43. 
Books 

Struggle on the Veld, by Roderick Peattie. 
Vanguard, 1947. 264 pp., $3.50. 

A History of South Africa, Social and Eco- 
nomic, by C. W. de Kiewiet. Clarendon 
Press, 1941, 292 pp. 

A History of South Africa, by Eric A. 
Walker. Longmans, Green, 1941, 710 pp. 

The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete. A 
novel of the great Boer trek. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1937. 

Against These Three, by Stuart Cloete. 
Biographies of Paul Kruger, Cecil 
Rhodes, and Lobengula. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1945, 472 pp. 


News and 


Race Relations Institute. The Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, under the spon- 
sorship of the American Missionary 
Association, will again be held at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, July 
1-19, 1947, Findings of anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology will be re- 
viewed by experts in an effort to de- 
termine the nature of race prejudice 
and the conditions under which it de- 
velops. Social, economic, and general 
community problems will be considered 
with their implications for race rela- 
tions. Membership in the Institute is 
open to experienced persons in various 
fields. The varied regional and *+acial 
backgrounds of the members provide 
valuable laboratory material for the 
testing and exchange of experience in 
the field of race relations. For addi- 
tional information or an application 
blank, write to Institute of Race Re- 
lations, Social Science Institute, Fisk 
Universitv. Nashville 8, Tennessee. 


National Boys and Girls Week. Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week will be 
observed in the United States from 
April 26 to May 3, 1947. The celebra- 
tion will mark the 27th annual observ- 
ance of this youth évent. The theme 
of this year’s program, “Youth — the 
Trustees of Posterity,” is designed to 
focus the public’s attention on youth's 
problems. Daily programs suggested for 
the week include Citizenship Day, Day 
it. Church, Day in Schools, Family Day. 
United Nations Day, etc. Suggestions 
for carrying out the program may be 
obtained free of charge from the Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week Commit- 
ec, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

Scholastic Social Studies Award Key. 
A lapel pin for superior social studies 
students, designed as a key with an 
engraved outline of the Western Hem- 
isphere, is available to teachers who 
use Scholastic Magazines. Teachers 
may award keys to pupils who have 
achieved the highest marks on the cit- 
izenship quizzes for the semester. For 
full information write to Circulation} 
Promotion Dept., Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. 


\ 


Planters Peanut Contest 


Teachers of all grades and subject 
will be interested in bringing to the¥ 
attention of their pupils the national 
word-building contest advertised by 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Company 
in this issu’ of Scholastic Magazines 
Substantial prizes await the winners of 
this educational game. It is open to all. 
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